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On the Combinations of Potassium with Sulphur, 
Carbon and Phosphorus; on Sodium, and its 
Combination with Chlorine. 


I omrrrep to state the other day, when 
speaking of gunpowder, that besides the 
composition I pointed out, there were a great 
many others employed in the act of pyro- 
techny, or the art of making fire works, in 
which the ingredients are so blended, that 
the gunpowder burns very slowly, and pre- 
sents various colours during combustion, by 
the addition of iron, antimony, arsenic, and 
various other substances. 

This brings us on to the action of sulphur 
upon the class of metals we are now con- 
sidering ; and it will be right to dwell a 
little upon it, as it is not clearly or correctly 
stated in chemical works. If we take a crude 
piece of potassium, and heat it with sulphur, 
you will find, that as soon as the sulphur 
rises in vapour, the potassium burns in it 
with great intensity ; and, indeed, so much 
heat is evolved, that the tube in which it is 
ignited is generally broken: the two sub- 
stances combine and form a sulphuret of 
potash. There are cther modes which are 
had recourse to for the purpose of obtaining 
the sulphuret, which are more economical, 
and a very good one is that of heating the 
sulphate of potash with charcoal ; the char- 
coal decomposes the salt, by abstracting the 
oxygen, and converts it into a sulphuret of 
potash, or brine of sulphur, as it was formerly 
called. It consists of 16 parts by weight, 
ofsulphur, and 40 of potassium, giving 56 
of the true sulphuret; it has a brown colour, 
is friable, dissolves readily in water, and 
gives rise, by its action on water, to a 
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hydro-sulphuret of potash ; and now, if, instead 
of one proportional of sulphur, we take 
two, and one proportional of potash, we get 
a bisulphuret of potash, the equivalent num- 
ber of which is72. You might heat this 
compound to a red heat, and the excess of 
sulphur would not fly off; so that the sul- 
phuret is composed of one proportional, and 
the bisulphuret of one and two. 

The sulphuret of potash, when dissolved 
in water, furnishes a transparent, and at 
first, a colourless solution, and in its action 
upon water, you will observe that the water 
is decomposed, and that the 16 parts of sul- 
phar have combined with one of hydrogen 
to have produced sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and that eight of oxygen have united with 
40 of potassium to form potash. When 
this compound is acted upon by water an 
effervescence takes place, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen escapes, but a sulphuret of potash 
remains and is not decomposed. If to this 
solution you add a concentrated acid, a copi- 
ous precipitation of sulphur falls down, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen escapes. These 
compounds appear capable of combining 
with sulphur to an almost indefinite extent, 
taking up and dissolving it in very large 
quantities ; but, if you take any compound 
of this kind, and expose it to heat, all the 
excess of sulphur falls down, and you have 
left a bisulphuret of potash, so that we 
cannot regard all those as definite com- 
pounds of sulphur and potash, but are led to 
conclude only that the true sulphurets of 
potash combine with and dissolve sulphur. 
Berzelius has mentioned fourteen or fifteen 
kinds of sulphuret of potash, but such a no- 
tion is very confused and probably incorrect. 
Suppose, now, that you heat sulphur with 
potassa instead of potassium, the result then 
will be very different; you will have the 
potash and its water decomposed ; you will 
have a sulphate of potash and sulphite of 
potassium formed, and you will have sul- 
phurous and sulphuric acids produced, as 
well as the other sulphurets I have adverted 
to. There is a substance described in the 
Pharmacopeia, called potasse sulphuretum, 
and the action of the sulphur upon the po- 
tash in forming this compound is very com- 
plicated ; but the fact to which I wish to 
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call your attention is, that sulphuretted by- 
drogen and the sulphuret of potash, and the 
bisulphuret, are often used indiscriminately 
as tests for lead, whereas they ought not to 
be ; the sulphuret, containing one propor- 
tional of sulphur, ought only to be used, as 
the precipitate is very much influenced by 
the quantity of sulphur employed. 

The sulphite and hyposulphite of potash are 
salts of no particular importance. Potash 
united with sulphuric acid produces a sulphate 
of potash, commonly known as vitriolated tar- 
tar, sal de duobus, and other fantastic names. 
It may be obtained directly by saturating 
sulphuric acid by potash ; the solution crys- 
talises on evaporation, and the crystals are 
six-sided prisms, terminated by six-sided 





a ut they are generally imperfect- 
ly formed from the careless raanner in which 
the process is conducted. it is composed of | 
one proportion of potash 48, and of one of | 
sulphuric acid 40, and its equivalent is 88 ; 
and you will observe that it is an anhydrous 
salt, there being no water of crystallisation | 
in it. If you dissolve it in sulphuric acid, 
and carefully evaporate the solution, you ob- 


Now the carbonate of potash consists of one 
proportional of potash 48, and one of car- 
bonic acid 22, its equivalent is therefore 70. 
The bi-carbonate consists of one proportional 
of potash 48, and of two of earbonic acid 44, 
in its dry state, and in its crystallised state 
of one proportional of water 9, so that its 
equivalent number is 101. There is also an 
intermediate salt, a sesqui-carbonute of potash, 
composed of one proportional of potash, and 
of one and a half of carbonic acid, and | 
might show you the direct formation of this 
salt, if it was worth while, by exposing the 
potash to carbonic acid. Now, as to the 
distinction between the carbonate and bi- 
carbonate, the carbonate does not undergo 
any change, at a red heat it does not give out 
any of its carbonic acid, whereas the bicar- 
bonate loses half of the carbonic acid it con- 
tains, and is converted into the carbonate, 
so that if you heat the bicarbonate its watt 


| of crystallisation is drawn off, and half of its 


carbonic acid is given out. 

The history of the mode of obtaining po- 
tash is interesting, and J shall give you a 
brief outline of it. It is produced by the 
combustion of wood, and is therefore fur- 





tain a crystallised salt, containing a doubl 
quantity of sulphuric acid, which is a bisul- 
e of potash; a salt which is very abun- 
dantly formed in the chemical laboratory by 
the distillation of nitric acid ; for if you take 
equal weights of nitre and sulphuric acid, the 
nitric acid over, and you have a salt | 
produced which is the bi-sulphate of potash, 
or as itis commonly called in the arts, sal 
enirum. This salt has a peculiar hitterish 
taste, is difficultly soluble in water, and is 
chiefly employed in medicine ; if you heat it 
alone it undergoes no change, nor does it 
undergo any change when heated with sul- 
phur, but if with charcoal it is decomposed 
and converted into a sulphuret of potash. If 
you add ammonia to this salt you will obtain 
a triple salt, namely, a sulphate of potash and 
ammonia. The phosphuret of potassium, and 
the phosphates of potash, are not compounds of 
any importance ; and this brings us to the 
consideration of the most important com- 
pounds of potash, namely, the carbonates. 
There are two carbonates of potash ; the one 
commonly called the carbonate, and the other 
the ticarkonate, distinguished of course from 
the former by its containing twice the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid. These substances 
have been known under a great variety of 
names, such as vegetable alkali, pearl-ash 
and potash, salt of tartar, salt of wormwood, 
and from being obtained from a variety of 
vegetables it often bore their names. With 
respect to the composition of these salts, 
they consist of one proportional and one, 
and one and two. The Phurmacopaia calls 
these salts the sub-carbonate and carbonate of 
potash ; but chemists call them the carbonate 
and bi-carbonate of potash. 








nished in large quantities where there are 
large forests. When the wood is burned 
the ashes are lixiviated with water, and eva- 
porated to dryness. The substance which 
remains is called potash, which, being after- 
wards calcined, the carbonaceous matter 
which it may contain is burned away, the 
mass becomes white, and it is then called 
peurl-ash, which is an impure carbonate of 
potash. To purify it for common purposes, 
we mix it with its weight of cold water, and 
then filter the solution ; the carbonate of 
potash being more soluble than the other 
salts, and then by evaporating the water 
we obtain the carbonate of potash in a pretty 
pure state, There are a number of other 
proceedings by which it may be obtained 
for chemical purposes, but the best mode to 
obtain it pure is to heat the crystals of the 
bi-carbonate of potash, and thus reduce it to 
a carbonate ; because there are many mat- 
ters which adhere with great obstinacy to 
the potash. Now, as this is an article of 
great commercial importance, it becomes 
very necessary that the purchaser should 
have a ready means of determining its value. 
In the pearl-ash of commerce there are fre- 
quently as much as 70 or 80 per cent. of im- 
purities, almost always from 25 to 30, and 
therefore the best mode of determining its 
value is to determine its saturating power. 
Now 190 grains of pure potash requires 
83,34, grains of dry sulphuric acid for their 
saturation, and 100 grains of carbonate of 
potash 57 44, grains of the same acid for 
their saturation ; so that from their data, 
and the rale of three, you will easily deter- 
miue the saturating power of any sample of 
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potash or pearl-ash. But for practical pur- 
poses there is another process, which consists 
in using liquid sulphuric acid of the specific 
gravity of 1140, 335 grains of which exactly 
neutralise 100 parts of dry carbonate of po- 
tash, and these means suffice for all the 
common purposes ofexperiment. In adding 
the acid to the alkali, you should take care 
that you only add enough toneutralise it, and 
not go beyond it, and you should make the 
saturation with the assistance of heat, so as 
to drive off any portion of carbonic acid 
which might be adhering to the solution. 
When potash is exposed to the air it deli- 
quesces and becomes fluid, and this was 
formerly called the oil of tartar, per deliquium ; 
and if you pass carbonic acid into a solution 
of the carbonate of potash, it will take up a 
considerable quantity of it and be converted 
into the bicarbonate, which may be readily 
crystallised, whereas the carbonate crystal- 
lises with considerable difficulty. The chief 
use of the bicarbonate of potash is in medi- 
cine, bat it is also used in the arts for the 
clearing of metals, and in the manufacture of 
alum. The carbonate of potash reddens 
turmeric paper like a pure alkali, and is very 
caustic to the taste. When carbonate of 
potash is mixed with lime, the lime absorbs 
its carbonic acid, and the potash is brought 
into its pure or caustic state. ‘The other 
combinations of potash are scarcely worth 
mentioning; when heated with cyanogen, 
and put into water, a h of potash 
is formed ; but I should have mentioned to 
you, that when a solution of bicarbonate of 
potash is boiled it loses a proportional of its 
carbonic acid, so as to leave the remaining 
compound in the state of a sesqui-carbonate. 
Sodium.—Now, after the time we have 
bestowed on potassium, we may pass very 
hastily over the compounds of sodium, and, 
in the first place, with regard to its produc- 
tion. It is exactly the same as that for 
the manufacture of potash, only marine 
plants are substituted for those of the land. 
lhe metal is of a brilliant white colour, soft 
and malleable ; not so fusible as potassium ; 
it acts upon air and water in the same man- 
ner as potassium, and is highly combustible, 
but it does not dissolve in hydrogen, and 
therefore does not burn with the same bril- 
lianey when thrown into water as potassium 
does. Here is a bit of sodium, which | 
shall put into water, and you see a little 
globe of metal running about upon the 
water decomposing it, now and then inflam- 
ing the hydrogen which is given out. It 
fuses at about 200°, and then burns much in 


tion of soda. We may learn how much 
oxygen has been abstracted to convert the 
sodium into sods by the quantity of hydro- 
gen given out, and the result teaches us that 
one proportional of metal 24, unites with 
four proportionals, or 3% of oxygen, so that 
its equivalent is 56. Pure or caustic soda 
may be obtained in the same way as was 
followed in the production of the caustic or 
pure potash. Soda is highly caustic; it 
combines with oils and fatty matter, forming 
|soap ; and I may remark here, that the hard 
|soaps are formed with soda, and the soft 
soaps with potash. 

When chlorine and sodium act upon each 
|Other, that action corresponds exactly 
with the action of chlorine upon potassium. 
Chloride of sodium, or common salt, is composed 
of 36 chlorine and 24 sodium, so that if this 
quantity of sodium be burned in 36 parts by 
weight of chlorine, the result is the forma- 
tion of 60 parts of common salt. Now, 
with regard to common salt, it is met with 
in a great variety of forms, but their differ- 
ences of form are rather mechanical than 
chemical. Its taste is well known as being 
purely salt, and its value and importance as 
a condiment are very wellknown. When 
exposed to heat it decrepitates, that is, it 
falls to pieces with a crackling noise. If 
you heat potassium with common salt it at- 
tracts the chlorine, a chloride of potassium 
is formed, and the sodium is liberated, 
which is the easiest manner of obtaining so- 
dium, and which is at the same time an ex- 
cellent illustration of common salt ; proving 
that it is a chloride of sodium. Its solubility 
has been generally estimated by its boiling 
solution, which holds little more of the salt 
than its cold solution. ‘There is a variety of 
names by which it is known in commerce, 
as rock salt, bay salt, French salt, and so 
forth, but they appear to be rather mechani- 
cal differences than any thing else. In the 
preservation of coarse provisions the French 
salt is preferred, and itappears that the harder 
the salt is the better it is for this purpose ; 
and some time ago a patent was taken out 
for the hardening of salt, which I believe 
answers very well. ‘The form of its crystal 
is a cube; but, if the solution be rapidly 
evaporated the cube is irregular or hollow, 
containing within it a number of smaller 
cubes, giving you an illustration of the 
theory of crystallisation. We have already 
availed ourselves pretty largely of it in the 
chemical laboratory in the production of 
nitric acid, muriate of ammonia, and other 
things. There has been a great stir about 





the same manner as potassium ; and I need | the application of it to agricultural purposes, 
hardly observe that this metal was discover- | but | believe that its use ia this respect has 
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call your attention is, that sulphuretted by- 
drogen and the sulphuret of potash, and the 
bisulphuret, are often used indiscriminately 
as tests for lead, whereas they ought not to 
be ; the sulphuret, containing one propor- 
tional of sulphur, ought only to be used, as 
the precipitate is very much influenced by 
the quantity of sulphur employed. 

The sulphite and hyposulphite of potash are 
salts of no particular importance. Potash 
united with sulphuric acid produces a sulphate 
of potash, commonly known as vitriolated tar- 
tar, sal de duobus, and other fantastic names. 
It may be obtained directly by saturating 
sulphuric acid by potash ; the solution crys- 
talises on evaporation, and the crystals are 
six-sided prisms, terminated by six-sided 
prmenite, but they are generally imperfect- 
ly formed from the careless manner in which 
the process is conducted. It is posed of 
one proportion of potash 48, and of one of 
sulphuric acid 40, and its equivalent is 88 ; 
and you will observe that it is an anhydrous 
salt, there being no water of crystallisation | 
in it. If you dissolve it in sulphuric acid, | 
and carefully evaporate the solution, you ob- 
tain a crystallised salt, containing a double 
quantity of sulphuric acid, which is a bisul- 
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e of potash; a salt which is very abun- 
dantly formed in the chemical laboratory by 
the distillation of nitric acid ; for if you take 
equal weights of nitre and sulphuric acid, the 
nitric acid over, and you have a salt 
produced which is the bi-sulphate of potash, 
or as itis commonly called in the arts, sal 
enirum. This salt has a peculiar bitterish 
taste, is difficultly soluble in water, and is 
chiefly employed in medicine ; if you heat it 
alone it undergoes no change, nor does it 
undergo any change when heated with sul- 
phur, but if with charcoal it is decomposed 
and converted into a sulphuret of potash. If 
you add ammonia to this salt you will obtain 
a triple salt, namely, a sulphate of potash and 
ammonia. The phosphuret of potassium, and 
the phosphates of potash, are not compounds of 
any importance ; and this brings us to the 
consideration of the most important com- 
pounds of potash, namely, the carbonates. 

There are two carbonates of potash ; the one 
commonly called the carbonate, and the other 
the Siarbonate, distinguished of course from 
the former by its ae the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid. These substances 
have been known under a great variety of 
names, such as vegetable alkali, pearl-ash 
and potash, salt of tartar, salt of wormwood, 
and from being obtained from a variety of 
vegetables it often bore their names. ith 
respect to the composition of these salts, 
pes consist of one proportional and one, 
and one and two. The Pharmacopaia calls 
these salts the sub-carbonate and carbonate of 
potash ; but chemists call them the carbonate 
and bi-carbonate of potash. 








Now the carbonate of potash consists of one 
proportional of potash 48, and one of car- 
bonic acid 22, its equivalent is therefore 70. 
The bi-carbonate consists of one proportional 
of potash 48, and of two of carbonic acid 44, 
in its dry state, and in its crystallised state 
of one proportional of water 9, so that its 
equivalent number is 101. There is also an 
intermediate salt, a sesqui-carbunate of potash, 
composed of one proportional of potash, and 
of one and a half of carbonic acid, and I 
might show you the direct formation of this 
salt, if it was worth while, by exposing the 
potash to carbonic acid. Now, as to the 
distinction between the carbonate and bi- 
carbonate, the carbonate does not undergo 
any change, at a red heat it does not give out 
any of its carbonic acid, whereas the bicar- 
b wate loses half of the carbonic acid it con- 
tains, and is converted into the carbonate | 
30 that if you heat the bicarbonate its watt 
of crystallisation is drawn off, and half of its 
carbonic acid is given out. 

The history of the mode of obtaining po- 
tash is interesting, and J shall give you a 
brief outline of it. It is produced by the 
combustion of wood, and is therefore fur- 
nished in large quantities where there are 
large forests. When the wood is burned 
the ashes are lixiviated with water, and eva- 
porated to dryness. The substance which 
remains is called potash, which, being after- 
wards calcined, the carbonaceous matter 
which it may contain is burned away, the 
mass becomes white, and it is then called 
peurl-ash, which is an impure carbonate of 
potash. To purify it for common purposes, 
we mix it with its weight of cold water, and 
then filter the solution ; the carbonate of 
potash being more soluble than the other 
salts, and then by evaporating the water 
we obtain the carbonate of potash in a pretty 
pure state. There are a number of other 
proceedings by which it may be obtained 
for chemical purposes, but the best mode to 
obtain it pure is to heat the crystals of the 
bi-carbonate of potash, and thus reduce it to 
a carbonate ; because there are many mat- 
ters which adhere with great obstinacy to 
the potash. Now, as this is an article of 
great commercial importance, it becomes 
very necessary that the purchaser should 
have a ready means of determining its value. 
In the pearl-ash of commerce there are fre- 
quently as much as 70 or 80 per cent. of im- 
purities, almost always from 25 to 30, and 
therefore the best mode of determining its 
value is to determine its saturating power. 
Now 100 grains of pure potash requires 
83,44; grains of dry sulphuric acid for their 
saturation, and 100 grains of carbonate of 
potash 57 ‘Ay grains of the same acid for 
their saturation ; so that from their data, 
and the rale of three, you will easily deter- 
mine the saturating power of any sample of 
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potash or pearl-ash. But for practical pur- 
poses there is another process, which consists 
in using liquid sulphuric acid of the specific 
gravity of 1140, 335 grains of which exactly 
neutralise 100 parts of dry carbonate of po- 
tash, and these means suffice for all the 
common purposes ofexperiment. In adding 
the acid to the alkali, you should take care 
that you only add enough toneutralise it, and 
not go beyond it, and you should make the 
saturation with the assistance of heat, so as 
to drive off any portion of carbonic acid 
which might be adhering to the solution. 
When potash is exposed to the air it deli- 
quesces and becomes fluid, and this was 
formerly called the oil of tartar, per deliquium ; 
and if you pass carbonic acid into a solution 
of the carbonate of potash, it will take up a 
considerable quantity of it and be converted 
into the bicarbonate, which may be readily 
crystallised, whereas the carbonate crystal- 
lises with considerable difficulty. The chief 
use of the bicarbonate of potash is in medi- 
cine, but it is also used in the arts for the 
clearing of metals, and in the manufacture of 
alum. The carbonate of potash reddens 
turmeric paper like a pure alkali, and is very 
caustic to the taste. When carbonate of 
potash is mixed with lime, the lime absorbs 
its carbonic acid, and the potash is brought 
into its pure or caustic state. ‘Ihe other 
combinations of potash are scarcely worth 
mentioning; when heated with cyanogen, 
and put into water, a hyd of potash 
is formed ; but I should have mentioned to 
you, that when a solution of bicarbonate of 
potash is boiled it loses a proportional of its 
carbonic acid, so as to leave the remaining 
compound in the state of a sesqui-carbonate. 
Sodium.— Now, after the time we have 
bestowed on potassium, we may pass very 
hastily over the compounds of sodium, and, 
in the first place, with regard to its produc- 
tion. It is exactly the same as that for 
the manufacture of potash, only marine 
plants are substituted for those of the land. 
The metal is of a brilliant white colour, soft 
and malleable ; not so fusible as potassium ; 
it acts upon air and water in the same man- 
ner as potassium, and is highly combustible, 
but it does not dissolve in hydrogen, and 
therefore does not burn with the same bril- 
lianey when thrown into water as potassium 
does. Here is a bit of sodium, which | 
shall put into water, and you see a little 
globe of metal running about upon the 
water decomposing it, now and then inflam- 
ing the hydrogen which is given out. It 
fuses at about 200°, and then burns much in 
the same manner as potassium ; and I need 
hardly observe that this metal was discover- 
ed about the same time as potassium, and in 
the same manner. ‘(he water on which - 
saw the sodium running about has now be- 
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tion of soda. We may learn how much 
oxygen has been abstracted to convert the 
sodium into sods by the quantity of hydro- 
gen given out, and the result teaches us that 
one proportional of metal 24, unites with 
four proportionals, or 32 of oxygen, so that 
its equivalent is 56. Pure or caustic soda 
may be obtained in the same way as was 
followed in the production of the caustic or 
pure potash. Soda is highly caustic; it 
combines with oils and fatty matter, forming 
|soap ; and I may remark here, that the hard 
|soaps are formed with soda, and the soft 
| soaps with potash. 

When chlorine and sodium act upon each 
other, that action corresponds exactly 
with the action of chlorine upon potassium. 
Chloride of sodium, or common salt, is composed 
of 36 chlorine and 24 sodium, so that if this 
quantity of sodium be burned in 36 parts by 
weight of chlorine, the result is the forma- 
tion of 60 parts of common salt. Now, 
with regard to common salt, it is met with 
in a great variety of forms, but their differ- 
ences of form are rather mechanical than 
chemical. Its taste is well known as being 
purely salt, and its value and importance as 
a condiment are very well known. When 
exposed to heat it decrepitates, that is, it 
falls to pieces with a crackling noise. If 
you heat potassium with salt it at- 
tracts the chlorine, a chloride of potassium 
is formed, and the sodium is liberated, 
which is the easiest manner of obtaining so- 
dium, and which is at the same time an ex- 
cellent illustration of common salt ; proving 
that it is a chloride of sodium. Its solubility 
has been generally estimated by its boiling 
solution, which holds little more of the salt 
than its cold solution. ‘There is a variety of 
names by which it is known in commerce, 
as rock salt, bay salt, French salt, and so 
forth, but they appear to be rather mechani- 
cal differences than any thing else. In the 
preservation of coarse provisions the French 
salt is preferred, and itappears that the harder 
the salt is the better it is for this purpose ; 
and some time ago a patent was taken out 
for the hardening of salt, which I believe 
answers very well. The form of its crystal 
isa cube; but, if the solution be rapidly 
evaporated the cube is irregular or hollow, 
containing within it a number of smaller 
cubes, giving you an illustration of the 
theory of crystallisation. We have already 
availed ourselves pretty largely of it in the 
chemical laboratory in the production of 
nitric acid, muriate of ammonia, and other 
things. There has been a great stir about 
the application of it to agricultural purposes, 
but | believe that its use in this respect has 
been very much overrated. ‘hat it may be 
of use in particular soils in particular crops, 
there can be no doubt; it may also be a 
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mischief has been done by its injudicious 
use. 

When common salt is acted upon by sul- 
phuric or nitric acid it is decomposed, and 
furnishes muriatic acid, as you have already 
seen, and the product of, the residue of 
that distillation is sulphate of soda. If you 
mix together 60 parts by weight of common 
salt, and 47 of oil of vitriol, the result is the 
production of 72 sulphate of soda. The 
sources of common salt are numerous, but 
sea water is the great depot of it, 100 parts 
of which contain 2.66 of common salt ; so 


that a pint of sea water will contain 180 | 


grains of common salt. Now, by evaporat- 
ing sea water, a great quantity of this salt 
may be obtained along with a variety of 
other substances, such as muriate and sul- 
phate of magnesia, and others; and it isin 














gen combine to produce muriatic acid ; the 
chlorine being Serived from the common 
salt, and the hydrogen from the water of the 
oil of vitriol; and the sodiam of the salt 
combines with the oxygen contained in the 
water of the oil of vitriol to form soda, whick 
combines with the sulphuric acid to form a 
sulphate of soda. This is the decomposition 
which takes place in the production of mu- 
riatic acid in this way. 

The chlorate of soda is a similarly consti- 
tuted salt with the chlorate of potash, but 
not of proportional interest or importance, 
and it has nearly the same solubility as the 
chloride of sodium. You can, however, ob- 
tain a pure chlorate at we by dissolving 
soda in chloric acid. The iodide of sodium, 
the iodate of soda, and the hydriodate of soda, 
are salts of no particular importance. The 








consequence of sea salt retaining magnesia | nitrate of soda is easily obtained by saturat- 
that it is deliquescent on exposure to air, | ing soda with nitric acid, and is frequently 
which is often a very inconvenient effect, | furnished by certain natural operations. It 
and requires the salt to be purified. ‘Then | used to be called cubic nitre. It is not a salt of 
again a large quantity of salt is found in the | much use; it is employed sometimes in 
native state in the county of Cheshire and making fire-works, but it is too deliquescent 
other places, and sometimes it is found clear, | for the manufacture of gunpowder. The 
sometimes coloured with the metallic oxides, | sulphuret of sodium, and the huydrosulphuret of 
especially the oxide of iron. So that there | soda, are formed exactly like the correspond- 
appears to be a very abundant supply. In| ing salt of potash. 
general this subterranean salt is submitted| Su/phate of soda, or as it was formerly 
to the action of water, and the solution is| called, Glauber's salt, in consequence of its 
pumped out of the mine, which by evapora- | discoverer, or sai mirubile, is an abundant 
tion furnishes a pretty pure salt; and it is| product in certain of the earths. Now 
owing to its peculiar property of being as| its composition, you will observe, from this 
soluble in cold as in hot water that the salt| table, to consist of water of crystalisation 
maker is enabled to obtain such large quan- | 90 parts, of dry sulphate of soda 72, making 
tities of it so readily. 162 of the erystalised salt. It is one of 
In the next lecture we shall proceed with | those salts which, in the crystalised state, 
the other combinations of sodium, and begin | contains considerably more than its owa 
the consideration of the metal calcium, or the | weight of water. By heating it, so as to 
base of lime. drive off this water, it becomes a dry pul- 
verulent powder, and by heating it beyond 
Leervre XXIX. that degree it forms into an enamel ; but no 
degree of heat, which we are capable of pro- 
Tue conclusion of the last lecture brought ducing, will separate its sulphuric acid. The 
us to the consideration of chloride of sodium, 'sait is usually coated with a white powder 
or common salt, and I stated that it might! on exposure to air. When it is to be ex- 
be formed by burning sodium in chlorine, or| ported, and if it be an object to save room, 
by dissolving it in muriatic acid ; and there| jt would be well to dry it, as it might be 
can be no difficulty in understanding why, | veedily re-crystalised by depositing it in 
when sodium and muriatic acid are brought| water, and evaporating the solution. It 
together, they combine to form common salt.| may be obtained directly by saturating sul- 
Common salt however is never obtained by | phurie acid with soda ; but, as you have seen, 
any process of this kind, because it is fur-| jt is obtained very abundantly by the action 
nished abundantly from the sources already | of sulphuric acid upon common salt, in the 
adverted toin nature; namely, from water | manufacture of muriatic acid, and indeed so 
and rock-salt. It is used in immense quan- | abundantly, that the market is surcharged 
tities in various processes of the arts, but with it, and the manufacturer is often at a 
more especially in two or three, as in the | loss to know what to do with it. It dissolves 
manufacture of eblorine, of oil of vitriol, aud | in about twice its weight of water ; it has a 
certain other products, particularly muriatic | bitterish taste, and fuses on the application 
acid. | of heat, that is, it melts into its own water 
With regard to the production of pureed crystalisation, and when this has eva- 
acid: when common salt. and oil of vitriol | porated it fuses. It is converted into a car- 


are mixed together, the chlorine aud bydro- | bonate of soda by the action of chalk or 
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charcoal, at a high temperature, and then | lixiviating these varieties of impure soda, 
you obtain a very marketable article. If|barilla and kelp, and the native carbonate, 
you dissolve the sulphate in sulphuric acid, | the market is supplied with this article. It 
you obtain a bisulphate of soda ; but it is a! is easily erystalised, and its primitive form is 
salt of no use. You will remember that | an octahedron with a rhombic base; but the 
Glauber obtained this salt originally by act- | solid angles of the summit are always want- 
ing common salt with sulphuric acid. He | ing, being deplaced by planes parallel to the 
also discovered muriatic acid, and he ascrib- | base, thus presenting a solid with ten sur- 
ed a great many virtues to the salt, some of| faces. It dissolves readily in cold water; 
which it does not possess, and he called it| and, in regard to its composition, you must 
the sal mirabile. consider it in its dry and in its crystallised 
The phosphate of soda is obtained by satu- state. In its dry state, it is composed of 32 
rating the impure phosphoric acid obtained soda, and 22 carbonic acid, forming 54 of 
from the calcination of bones with soda, and , dry carbonate of soda ; but in its crystallised 
this composed of 3% soda and 60 of phosphoric | state, it contains an immense quantity of 
acid, its equivalent by 92. It was introduced | water, so that 54 parts of the ary salt com- 
into medicine under the name of tasteless ape- | bine with 99 parts of water, to form 153 of 
rient salt; but it has a bitter, nauseous, al-|the crystallised salt. ‘There is, perhaps, 
kaline taste, and, in my opinion, is the most | some little doubt with regard to this number, 
disagreeable of the aperient salts we can| because it is very difficult to obtain any 
have recourse te. The bi-phosphate of soda| quantity of water in a very deliquescent 
may he obtained, by adding phosphoric acid | salt; hut that number has been adopted, in 
to the salt in crystals; and if the excess of| consequence of some experiments of Mr. 
phosphoric acid be saturated with ammonia, | Richerd Phillips, on this salt; and it may 
you then obtain a triple salt, found in the | be regarded as being pretty correct. In the 
urine, a phosphate of magnesia and ammo- | Pharmacopeia language it is called the subcar- 
nia, a salt to be adverted to, more particu- | bonate of soda; and that salt, which we shall 
larly, when upon the animal secretion. | call the bi-carbonate, is called in the Phar- 
The market isalmost exclusively supplied macopeia, the carbonate, exactly as is the 
from two sources, namely, from barilla aud | case with th: corresponding salts of potash. 
kelp. Barilla is the ash or coal obtained In determinnig the value of any sample 
by burning the salsoia soda, a plant largely | or specimen of barilla, you proceed exactly 
cultivated upon the Mediterranean shores of | in the same way as you would to determine 
Spain, in the neighbourhood of Alicant.| the value of any specimen of pearl ash, or 
When the seeds of the plant are ripe, they | potash, by determining its saturating power 
are gathered, and the plant is cut down and | with the acids. You dissolve a given quan- 
burat, and the residue is barilla, which is tity of the salt in water, and filter the solu- 
found to contain a carbonate of soda with | tion, and then determine correctly what 
many impurities, especially common salt.) quantity of an acid of a known specific 
‘The carbonate of soda is separated from it| gravity will saturate the quantity of the 
by lixiviate, and afterwards crystalised. | ulkali you are examining. ‘This is the sim- 
Kelp, another source of this article, is the | plest and the best mode of proceeding ; and 
ash of sea-mud, collected upon the rocky | it may be useful to you to know, that 100 
coasts, and it is made on the Hebrides and | parts of diluted nitric acid, at a specific 
the western coast of Scotland, in an ex- gravity of 1.36, will saturate about 50 parts 
tensive way ; the ash, by lixiviation, affurds of dry carbonate of soda, which are equi- 
a carbonate of soda, but the kelp seldom | valent to about 29 of pure soda, I shall not 
contains more than about five per cent. of| undertake to mention all the uses of this 
the carbonate, and about twenty-four tons | salt to you now, as they will be continually 
of sea mud are required to produce one ton | coming before you ; but I may state, that one 
of kelp. The hardest fuci, such as the | extensive use of the salt is the manufacture 
sirratus, digitatus, nodosus, aud vesiculosus, are | of soap. Tt combines with oily bodies, like 
found to produce the best kelp. Soda is| other alkalies, and it has the property of 
also wenehe into the market, obtained from ; forming with them a hard soap; if soda be 
another source, and is called factitious soda, | not employed, common salt and potash are 
or the soude factice of the French ; and there used as a substitute by the manufacturer. 
are, in some parts of the world, large plains) ‘The bi-carbonate of soda is easily tormed, 
covered with an efflorescence of the native by passing carbonic acid through a solution 
carbonate of soda. Mr. Brande then showed | of carbonate of soda, when the bicarbonate, 
Various specimens of the native carbonates | in consequence of its difficult solubility, fulls 
of soda, from the kingdom of Fegyan in| down iu the form of a white powder. It 
Africa, from Tripoli, from India, and from | consists of two proportionals of carbonic 
Teneriffe. You will, of course, consider} acid 44, and one proportional of soda 5S, 
that they are not all pure carbonates ; but | giving, as its equivalent, the number 76. If 
that from Tripoli seems almost pure. By you heat a solution of this salt, it loses such 
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a proportion of its carbonic acid as to con- 
vert it into a sesqui carbonate, or into a salt 
containing two proportionals of soda and 
three of carbonic acid ; and it is a curious 
fact, that Mr. Phillips’sanalysis of the native 
carbonate from Tripoli, has given us a salt 
of an analogous formation. He considers it 
as composed of three proportions of carbonic 
acid 66, two of soda 64, and 36 of water; 
and that its equivalent is 166; or, what is 
the same thing, of one of soda and a pro- 
portional and half of acid. 

There is a salt very well known in medi- 
cine, and commonly used in the arts, under 
the name of borax, and it appears to be a 
borate of soda ; but in what proportions the 
acid is combined with the base it is very 
difficult to state. Dr. Thomson calls it bi- 
borate of soda, and regards it as composed | 
of two proportionals boracic, acid and one | 
proportional of soda. Others‘consider that 
the soda predominates; but there is one 
curious property of the borate of soda, which | 
is, that it reddens turmeric paper like an 
alkali, although it has nv alkaline taste. It 
is imported chiefly from the East Indies, 
under the name of tincal, which contains 
impurities of various kinds, from which the 
borax is freed by calcination and after crys- 
talisation. That it is composed of boracic 
acid and soda there can be no doubt ; but 
the relative proportion in which these com- 
bine have not yet been sufficiently demon- 
strated. In practical Genin it is of 
great use, by enabling us to fine metals 
under the blow pipe, and by enabling us to 
determine, by the colour of the glass form- 
ed, the nature of the substance submitted 
to the blow-pipe. Muslins, and other arti- 
cles of female dress, have been steeped in 
a solution of borax previous to ironing, and 
it has been found that such articles are ren- 
dered less combustible by that process ; so 
that the danger of fire is thereby dimi- 
nished. 

After what I have stated to you, of the 
salts of potash and soda, you will have no 
difficulty in determining the presence of 
these two alkalies. If you wish to deter- 
mine whether any alkaline substance be 
potash or soda, saturate it with sulphuric 
acid, and crystalise the solution by evapo- 
ration. The crystals of the sulphate of 
potash are very difficultly soluble in water ; 
the crystals are dodecaedrous ; whilst sul- 
phate of soda is very easily soluble, and its 
Ry are four sided prisms. The nitrates 
of the two salts are also easy to be dis- 
tinguished by the shape of their crystals ; 
the nitrate of soda forming cubes, and the 
nitrate of potash crystalises in six sided 
prisms. If you wish to distinguish the two 
pure alkelies, employ the tartaric acid, or 
muriate of platinum: the muriate of plati- 
num produces no precipitation from a solu- 








tion of soda, but it does from a solution of 
potash ; the tartrate of soda, you know, is 
a salt easily soluble in water, Consequently 
we have no ipitation from a solution of 
soda, b sdding to it this acid; whereas, if 
you add tartaric acid in excess to a solution 
of potash, you find that you throw down a 
quantity of granular crystals, which are 
erystals of the supertartrate of potash, or 
cream of tartar, which is soluble with diffi- 
culty. So that you have a tolerably good 
distinction of the two classes of alkalies, by 
the tests I have mentioned. | might point 
out others, but these are sufficient for com- 
mon purposes. In concluding this subject, 
I may remark, that potassium and i 
readily combine, and produce an alloy 
which, if made of three parts sodium and 
one of potassium, remains fluid at Sz° ; but 
if composed of equal parts, the alloy is 
brittle. 

Lithium.—The next substance upon our 
list is lithium, a metal of which we know 
very little. I believe it has been never seen, 
although there can be little doubt of its 
existence as a metal, from analogy. It red- 
dens vegetable yellows, and turns vegetable 
blues to green, and its representative number 
is 10. The oxide of lithium, or its salifiable 
compound, is composed of one proportional 
of metal 10, and of one of oxygen 8, its 
equivalent being 18. There is one remark- 
able circumstance in lithium, which is its 
great saturating power, or, in other words, its 
low representative number ; and it was by 
remarking that a small quantity of this sub- 
stance saturated a large quantity of acid, 
that its discoverer, Arfwedson, ascertained 
that it was a different substance from soda, 
with which it was before confounded ; and 
this happened in the analysis of a miueral 
called petalite. It is a matter of abstract 
chemical inquiry, and, therefore, I shall 
not trouble you with any longer account of 
it. It is also found in the metal tri or 
spodumene, from which, or from petalite, 
lithium may be obtained by the following 
method. You reduce the mineral contain- 
ing it to a very fine powder, and fuse it in a 
silver or platinum crucible, with about half 
its waa of potash. You dissolve the 
mass which you then obtain in muriatic 





acid ; you filter the solution, and eva- 


porate it to ess. Now, putting other 
matters out the question, you have in 
this dry mass a mixed chloride of 

sium and lithium; chloride of um is 
insoluble in alcohol, and chloride of lithium 
perfectly so; you thys obtain the chloride 
of lithium in the alcohol. Into this solution 
you may throw an oxide of silver, which 
takes the chlorine from the lithium, forming 
a chloride of silver, which is easily sepa- 
rable, on account of its insolubility, and 
have the lithium left. It is distinguished 
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from the two alkalies already described, by 
the solubility of its chloride in alcohol, and 
by the distinct set of salts which it forms. 
lts combination with orygen is called lithia, 
and it combines with chlorine and iodine. 
Lithia unites with several acids, forming 
salts of lithia; but as these are rather 
matters of chemical curiosity than use, we 
shall pass them over. 

Caleium.—Now, then, we come to the 
subject of lime, and of the metal calcium. 
Here is some common quick lime reduced 
to a state of powder, and in this state it 
may be regarded as a metallic oxide. The 
discovery of calcium in lime was not made 
uatil some time after sodium and potassium ; 
experiment soon determined what analogi- 
cal rssoning had presumed, namely, that 
lime might have a metallic base. 

Quick lime, or the oxide of calcium, is com- 


posed of 20 parts of metal, and 8 of oxygen, | 
making 28 its equivalent number ; and this | 
is its equivalent in all the combinations | 
which it forms with the acids to produce | 





the vapour which passes off from the slak- 
ing of the lime, has a strong alkaline smell ; 
and if you hold a piece of turmeric paper in 
it, it will become reddened. The tempera- 
ture produced by the slaking of lime is very 
high, being nearly 300° ; and accidents have 
often occurred, from bits of wood getting 
into the mass of slaking lime, when they 
have ignited, and communicated the fire to 
neighbouring combustible bodies, If to this 
slaked or hydrated lime we add a larger 
quantity of water, we shall find that a por- 
tion of the lime will be dissolved in the 
water, and we obtain the solution of lime, 
called lime water. It isa curious fact with 
regard to lime-water, and to the solubility of 
lime generally, that cold water takes up 
more than hot water. Water at 32°, or 
thereabouts, dissolves 11 grains of lime ; at 
60°, only between 9 and 10 ; and at the boil- 
ing point, not more than five or six grains. 
This appears to depend upon some mecha- 
nical property of the particles of lime, the 
particles appearing to cohere together at 


the saltsoflime. But, in the general way, | high temperatures. ‘The solution of lime 


we find lime combined with water, the hy- | 


drate of lime, which is composed of 28 dry 
lime, and 9 water, its equivalent being 37. 
Caleium has been obtained in very small 
quantities ; it is so combustible, and so 
difficult to preserve, that it has not been col- 
lected in sufficient quantity to determine its 
nature very decidedly ; but that it is a white 
metal, there can be no doubt. It is emi- 
nently combustible, having a vehement at- 
traction for h and oxygen. Now, if 
you act upon lime with chlorine, you expel 
the oxygen, and obtain a chloride of cal- 
cium ; and this is a very satisfactory evi- 
dence of lime being a metallic oxide. Lime 
is found abundantly in nature in different 
forms, constituting large hills of chalk and 
limestone ; and it is obtained free from car- 
bonic acid, by calcining the native carbonate’ 
of lime , but, obtained in this way, it is not 
very pure, so that if we wish to have it very 
pare, we take a piece of marble, a piece of 
white carrara is the best, and expose it to 
heat for a few hours, the carbonic acid is 
driven off, and you then obtain a pure lime. 
Chalk also furnishes a tolerably pure lime, 
with which there is usually about one or 
two per cent. of some other earths. 

The properties of lime in a pure state are 
somewhat singular. In the first place, it has 
a strong attraction for water, and absorbs 
carbonic acid. You find thata great deal 
of heat is evolved when lime is slaked, and 
that it crumbles down into a white powder. 
Now, this is nothing more than the combina- 
tion of the dry lime with water ; and if you 
take the lime so slaked, and dry it with a 
gentle heat, so as to drive off the excess of 
water, you will find that it contains one 





proportional of water. You will observe, that 


has a bitter and highly alkaline taste ; and 
although the proportion of lime contained in 
the solution is small, it still acts with great 
energy upon vegetable colours. If you ex- 
pose lime water to air for some time, or if 
you pour it frequently from one vessel to 
another, it will become turbid, in conse- 
quence of the absorption of carbonic acid 
from the air. You may also render it tur- 
bid by blowing air into it from the langs, or 
by adding in any way earbonic acid to it. 
Here is a solution of carbonate of potash ; 
and if I pour it into a solution of lime, it will 
cause a precipitation of carbonate of lime, 
and the potash will be left in the caustic 
state. Lime-water is often, therefore, em- 
ployed as a test for carbonic acid, and gases 
are often washed with it for that purpose, 
As is the case with potash and soda, if you 
pass oxygen over lime, the oxygen is ab- 
sorbed, and a peroxide of lime is produced. 

The uses of lime in the arts are very nu- 
merous, and will be pointed out to you by 
and bye. It is exceedingly difficult to fuse ; 
but it materially assists the reduction of most 
earthy bodies, from its singular character of 
emitting a great quantity of heat at high 
temperatures, and is therefore a cheap and 
powerful flux. If you direct a stream of 
oxygen through a blow-pipe upon a piece of 
lime, the light is so intense that the eye can 
scarcely look at it; and Lieutenant Drum- 
mond has used this kind of light for making 
signals in certain trigonometrical observa- 
tions. 

If you heat lime with chiorine, in a tube, 
the oxygen will pass out at the end of the 
tube, and the lime will absorb the chlorine 
and a chloride of calcium will be formed, which 
substance is very soluble in water, and by a 
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careful isation may obtain it in 
prismatic crystals, which are very deleques- 
cent, and which has been called muriate of 
lime ; but very improperly so called, because 
we have no evidence of the fact of its con- 
taining any muriatic acid whatever. You 
may, perhaps, inquire why some chemists 
say that all chlorides become muriates when 
dissolved in water? I can see no evidence 
of the fact ; and when they say that chloride 
of sodium, or common salt, upon the table, 
is muriate of soda in the mouth, I am free to 
confess that itis a chemical quibble, and such 
as I cannot understand. The testis simple, 
and the matter may be easily settled. Dis- 
solve some chloride of calcium in water, and 
evaporate the solution ; if there be no chlo- 
ride of calcium remaining, but a muriate of 
lime, then you may say that the water is 
decomposed, and that by each decomposition 
the one substance is converted into another ; 
but such is not the case. Many of the chlo- 
rides may dissolve in water, without decom- 
position, and many of them do; many are 
also decomposed and converted into muriates 
and oxides, 

The chloride of calcium is applied to many 
purposes in the arts, and is used in the 
laboratory for producing intense cold when 
mixed with snow. It is very soluble in, and 
absorbs water with great avidity ; so that we 
employ it for the purpos® 
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his and thigh wasted, and that he was 
com to call in another surgeon, to 
effect that which the defendant had under- 
taken, but negleeted, todo, The,defendant 
pleaded the general issue. 

Mr. Sergeant Cross (with whom was 
Mr. Sergeant Jones) stated, that he felt 
much sorrow in being obliged to bring before 
the Court and Jury a complaint against a 
respectable surgeon, and more especially 
when that complaint was for a neglect of 
duty, which, if he was rightly informed, had 
been the cause of twelve montlis of misery 
and pain to his unfortunate client. In open- 
ing this case, he felt aware of the difficulties 
he might meet with in establishing it, for 
there was no class of cases so difficult to 
establish, by legal evidence, as that to which 
the present belonged. All that plaintiffs, 
in such cases as this, could do, was to lay 
before the jury a plain statement of facts, 
for it rarely happened that they could ob- 
tain the attendance of professional men to 
give an unfavourable account of the conduct 
of any member of that profession to which 
they themselves belonged. The defendant, 
on the contrary, hed never any difficulty in 
getting hosts of the profession to attest his 
skill and attention. It was not the learned 
Sergeant's purpose, however, in this action, 
to attack or depreciate the defendant's skill or 








of abstracting | experience ; that, indeed, he was prepared to 


water from substances in the course of our admit, but the question the jury would have 


experiments. Its composition is 20 parts 
by weight of calcium, and 36 chlorine, to 
form 56, its equivalent number. 

In the next Lecture we shall take up the 
formation of the chloride of lime, or the ory- 
muriate of lime, as it was formerly called, and 
the chlorate of lime. 


to try, was, whether he had brought into 
this case such a due share of that skill and 
experience as the plaintiff had a right to ex- 
pect from him: that he had not done so 
would be placed beyond all doubt, by the 
evidence of those who would be placed in 
the box, and it would then be for the jury to 
say what compensation he should make for 
the pain and misery, and loss of time, he had 
ioned by his neglect. The plaintiff 
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Mr. Patterson net the pleadings. In 
this case William Rolfe was the plaintiff, 
and Edward Stanley the defendant. The 
declaration stated that the defendant was a 
surgéon, and that in that character he un- 
dertook to use due care, diligence, and 
skill in the cure of the plaintiff's knee, which 
had received a severe injury. It then went 
on to state, that he did not use due care and 
diligence, and that, in consequence, the 
plaintiff suflered great misery and pain, that 








was a young man, slightly made, but of a 
sound constitution, of about twenty-five 
years of age, and had for some time carried 
on the business of a draper, in partnership 
with his father, in Dean Street, Soho. It 
happened oa the 2d of December in the year 
before last, that he was thrown from his 
horse, and falling on his right knee ona 
loose gravel road, his knee was much lace- 
rated and bruised, and, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, some pieces of the gravel penetrated 
the flesh, and were forced into the knee. 
He was attended on the spot by an apothe- 
cary, who, having dressed his wounds, con- 
veyed him home, when Mr. Stanley was 
called in, and on examining the knee, pro- 
nounced it as his opinion that the knee-pan 
was broken. During this time, the plaintiff 
was suffering the most excruciating pain 
from the moveable substance within the 
knee, which the defendant considered to be 
a fragment of the boue. Under this mis- 
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taken idea, he directed two splints to be| Mr. Garman, examined by Mr. Sergeant 
placed on the thigh, in order to ap- Jones. 

roximate that which he considered to| I am an apothecary, and in December, 

bone within the joint, and by that means | 1826, resided in the Mile-end-road. On the 

to cause them to unite. r. Stanley | 2d of that month I was called in to attend the 
continued this treatment for some time, | plaintiff, who had fallen from his horse, and 
notwithstanding the dreadful agony which | was lying in a cottage near to Bow. I exa- 
it caused the plaintiff, until at length | mined his right knee, of which he complain- 
the flesh healed, and the stone was inclosed. ed, and found a considerable laceration on 
When this was effected, the patient felt one side of the knee, and a hard moveable 
some mitigation of the pain which he had substance in the interior, lying about an 
previously endured, and the defendant took inch from the knee-pan. immediately 
his leave of him, assuring him that he had | washed the knee, and having cleansed it from 
nothing more to do than to keep himself, the superficial gravelly particles which had 
quiet, and to give the limb as much rest | adhered to the skin, 1 applied a simple lo- 
as possible. The plaintiff did accord- | tion, and took him to his own house in Dean- 
ingly abstain from any kind of business ; | street, Soho, when I advised that Mr. Stan- 
but, contrary to his expectations, instead of ley, who is a surgeon, residing in Lincoln’s- 
mending, he found his health and Jameness | inn-fields, should be called in. He was ac- 
become daily much worse, and he continued | cordingly sent for, and | remained with him 
to linger in great pain until the September |while he examined the knec, which he ap- 
following, when another medical adviser was | peared to me to do in a proper manner; and 
called in by the advice of Mr. Janet, the | after having done so, he directed that splints 
apothecary, who had constantly attended | should be applied to prevent the motion of 
him. When this gentleman, whose name | the joint. 1 applied the spliats myself, as 
was Lilly, was first called in, he found thut he had directed, 
a fistulous ulcer had formed itself, from! Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Tappy. 
whence proceeded a very considerable dis-|—! knew Mr. Stanley only by report. He 
charge, and the health of the plaintiff was so attended in about three hours after the 
considerably affected, that, in the first in- | accident occurred, and remained with the 
stance, he applied himself to effect a better | patient for about half an hour. 
state of body; and having administered| Mr.James Rolfe.—l am the father of the 
soothing medicines for some time, he direct- | plaintiff, who is a tailor and draper, in 
ed his attention more particularly to the | partnership with me; he was 25 years old 
knee, and at tiat time he discovered that aj on his last birth day. I was not present 
portion of the int began to protrude through | when Mr, Stanley examined the wound ; 
the skin, upon wiich he opened the wound, | but when he came down stairs he prepared 
and extracted the pieces of stone which|me for the worst, for he told me my son 
would be produced, and were of a very con- | would have a stiff joint as long as he lived, 
siderable size. Immediately after this|and that 1 ought to think myself very well 
operation, which took place in November | off if that were the worst: it would be weil 
last, the plaintiff began speedily to recover, | if he did not lose his leg ; for it was a shock - 
and although he was still lame, the learned | ing fracture—it was much worse than a 
Sergeant hed much satisfaction in stating | broken leg. He said that the patella, or 
that every hope was now entertained of his | knee-pan, was broken; that there was a 
eventual recovery; and it was confidently | piece broken off it; and, according to what 
anticipated that ie. Lilly would be enabled he described to me, I should imagine about 
to effect that which it was conceived the de-|a fourth or a fifth. The splints remained 


demanded, 





fendant would and could have done if he had 
been more vigilant in examining into the cause 
of the injury. The plaintiff, therefore, thought 
thathis was a proper case to present toa jury 
of his countrymen ; and he now left it to tiem 
to say, after they had heard the facts of the 
case detailed in evidence, what damages 
they would thiuk sufficient to compensate 
him for the hours, and days, and months of 
pain, and misery, and anxiety he had under- 
gone. Having stated this outline of the 
case, the learned Sergeant left it confidently 
in the hands of the Jury, not doubting that 
they would make the plainuff such a repara- 
tion as they thought the uature of the injury 








on for about five or six days, when Mr. 
Stanley wook them off, and bent the knee ; 
but it gave my son such excructating pain, 
that he was obliged to desist. When the 
splints were applied, they were made to 
press on a hard moveable substance, about 
an inch from the knee-pan, which put him 
to most dreadful pain, anc he was iret 
crying out with it. He complai to 
Mr. Stanley, who told him he must have 
patience. The splints were put on again, 
and remained on for seven or eight weeks. 
Mr, Stanley attended sometimes twice a day 
for the first five or six days; and when 
spoken to on the subject, he said that the 
knee-pan was broken, and that the recovery 
would depead entirely on my son's keeping 
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himself quiet. The hard moveable sub- 
stance he pronounced to be a part of the 
knee-pan which he said was broken off. 
When my son became sufficiently well to be 
removed, 1 sent him to Hammersmith for 
change of air; but while there his knee be- 
came considerably worse, and two holes 
formed themselves in the knee, from which 
a considerable discharge issued. When | 
discovered this alteration for the worse, and 
saw that my son was daily wasting away, 
Lapplied to Mr. Lilly. ‘This was in August; 
and from the time of the accident down to 
that time, my son was unable to attend to 
business for more than an hour in a day, and 
even that caused him great pain. 
Cross-examined.— My son rode down in 
a chaise to Hammersmith, to see the Duke 
of York’s funeral. Mr. Stanley had discon- 
tinued his visits afew days previous to this. 
1 am not aware that he called on the day of 
the funeral, when my son was out. At any 
rate he did not disapprove of his going, for 
he said thet the change of air would do him 


good, and that he could have as good) 


attendance at Hammersmith as any where 
else. The impression on my mind is, that 
my son remained at Hammersmith for about 
a fortnight. 

Re-examined.--- Mr. Stanley said he might 
take moderate exercise as soon as he was 
able. The discharge took place early in 


June, Mr.Stanley was not apprized of that 
circumstance. My son always pointed out 


the seat of pain as being immediately over 
the hard substance. 

Mr. Clius Lilly, examined by Mr. Serjeant 
Jonzs.—I am a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. In the beginning of Sep- 
tember, Mr. Rolfe came to me; | believe 
on the 1st of September last. 1 had seen 
him occasionally before. He was then very 
much disordered, and very feeble. I exa- 
mined his right knee, and discovered a hard 
moveable substance at about an inch to the 
inside of the patella. It was pretty near 
the surface at that time. I feel with 
my finger and thumb a hard body, moveable. 
I told Mr. Rolfe, if it were my case, I should 
keep it quiet, and try to soothe the limb by 
applying poultices, and giving it perfect rest. 
l advised him, with respect to his general 
health, change of air, diet, and suitable me- 
dicine, for restoring his health. In the 
course of a month his health was very much 
a I examined the knee again in 

month after that period, two months 
after I had first examined it, and I found 
the hard substance had advanced nearer to 
the surface. At this time, it had, at one 
part, perforated the skin. I then enlarged 
the wound sufficiently for its removal. I 
removed it. It proved to bea flint. I have 
got the flint here. [Witness produced the 
flint, as well as the two other pieces that 
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were got out of the wound subsequently. 
The biggest I extracted first. 1 remov 
only one of the smaller pieces; the other 
came out in thevdressing subsequently. I 
examined the knee-pan ; I do not believe it 
was at all fractured. I don’t pretend to 
auswer the question, whether the patella 
could have been fractured, so as the frag- 
ment to have the appearance, or at all the 
resemblance, of the foreign eon ay de- 
scribed. Su ing the knee-pan had been 
so societal Centon as to break off a sub- 
stance like the foreign substance, | should 
certainly have discovered it. In my judg- 
ment, the knee-pan has not been fractured 
at all. Mr. Rolfe’s health is now pretty 
good. He got weli. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Witpe.— 
I have examined the knee, and found it is 
not fractured. I believe I had examined it 
twice or three times, before | found the flint 
perforating the skin. After I had seen the 
patient, | went inte the country in conse- 
quence of my own health. Mr. Rolfe came 
tome two or three times; | did not go to 
him immediately on my return to town, 
which was in about a month after I left it. 
I discovered the flint to have perforated the 
surface. Before | went out of town, when 
I felt the hard substance, I thought it was 
bone. I heard a cursory history of how the 
accident occurred ; it was from falling. I 
candidly confess, I did not know from what 
part of the limb this piece of su bone 
had come ; I told Mr. Rolfe I did not know 
—I would not pretend to say. I recom- 
mended the limb should be suothed, and as 
much rest given to it as possible ; aicer- 
wards, nature did her own work—I i 
nature. 

By the Court.—Mr. Rolfe took no exer- 
cise. He called on me; he rode to me in 
his father’s chaise ; I should think the mo- 
tion of riding to me did tend to bring the 
substance to the surface. 

Cross-examination resumed.—it is not un- 
usual for a foreign substance that happeas 
to be introduced into the human frame, or 
for a fracture, to work its way to the surface ; 
it is an operation of nature ; it is what is to 
be expected. It is not usual, when we have 
reason to suspect that the bone has been 
fractured, to irritate the joint by probing for 
it, but rather to wait for nature to perform 
the operation described ; and capedeigeien 
it is in such an important as the joint of 
the knee. It would depend entirely on the 
situaticn of the foreign substance whether, 
supposing a patient receives an injury, and 
that a fracture is the consequence, or sup- 
posing that a hard substance is forced some 
way into the joint, or wherever the wound 
may happen to be, whether the treatment 
should be pretty much the same in either of 
those cases. ‘Taking it, as in the present 
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case, if the substance could be removed easi- 
ly, without endangering the joint, 1 should 
certainly wish to remove it; whether it 
were bone or foreign sub#tance, if it could 
be easily removed, I should certainly re- 
move it. Whether it was bone or any fo- 
reign substance, and the professional man 
should think it could not be removed, the 
course of treatment would assuredly be the 
same, 

By the Court.—When I first saw him, 
there was very little disclrange ; there was 
a small fistulous ulcer. That did not make 
me think the substance was a foreign body. 
1 thought it was a bone forcing its way out. 

Cross-examination resumed.—I found the 
substance to bave peforated the skin ; that 





was certainly the first time I discovered it 
was a foreign substance. 


and glowing panegyric on the profession to 
which the defendant belonged, which he 
described as the most attentive, most skil- 
ful, and most learned body in this country, 
distinguished alike for humanity and gene- 
rosity, he said he would call the most emi- 
nent and experienced of them to prove, that 
the plaintiff’s treatment at the hands of the 
defendant had been highly proper, and that 
he could not have pursued a different course 
to that which he had adopted, without en- 
dangering the life of his patient. The 
learned Sergeant then reverted to the evi- 
dence given on the pert of the plaintiff, 
which he insisted was entirely destitute of 
those facts which it was necessary should 
be proved in cases of thiskind. Those who 
had been subsequently called in, it appeared, 
found no fault with the treatment which 


Re-examined,—I saw the mark of the la-|the patient had previously received ; and 


cerated wound ; it is impossible to say from! Mr. Lilly had himself stated, that when he 
the cicatrir, whether the wound was Jarge | first exemined the wound, he thought the 
enough to have admitted the entrance of the bone had been fractured, and that the move- 
large piece of gravel produced ; it is impos- ‘able substance was bone. There had been 
sible tosay from the scar. 1 certainly could | nothing like an atom of testimony given, 
not say from the scar, whether the original | that the defendant had been either palpably 
wound was large enough to have admitted | negligent, or that there was gross and pal- 
that piece of flint. There was a scar.;pable want of skill on his part, which 
I cannot call to mind whether it was as it was imperative on the the plaintiff to 
large as this piece of flint, I saw it three have proved, to have made the defendant 
times within the fst month of my seeing | liable to this action. Under these circum. 


the patient. If it had been taken out of the stances, the learned Sergeant contended, 


wound at the time it wes first forced in, or | there was no pretence for the present action, 
at the time the wound was first formed, I | and, in conslusion, said he would call wit- 
have no reason to doubt that the whole | ness, who would place it beyond all doubt, 
would have been now healed. Certainly it| that the defendant’s treatment had been 


would long before I saw it. 

By the Court.—If any one had discovered | 
it, and taken it out, of course the wound 
would have been healed. 

Re- examination continued.—The first 
piece of gravel I took out, when I first saw | 
the knee, was about an inch from the knee- 
pan ; almost parallel with it, at the upper 
and inner part, ‘There is a part I call the 
capsule of the knee ; the substance was near 
it, but not in contact with it. 

By the Court.—It was further up on the 
inner side of the knee. ‘There would have 
been no danger, in taking it out, of woundiog 
the joint. It certainly could not have been 
taken out of the original wound. I should 
conceive not. 

This was the plaintiff's case. 

Mr. Sergeant ‘Tappy (with whom was 
Mr. Sergeant W11.pe and Mr. Sergeant Scri- 
ven) addressed the jury for the defendant, | 
and after having expressed a sense of his 
inability to conduct a cause of this nature, 
although he confessed he felt no doubt as to 
its final issue, he proceeded to contend, that, 
from the evidence of the plaintiff's wit- 
nesses, there was a total want of proof of 
negligence or want of skill on the part of 
the defendant ; aud having passed a warm | 





| most correct, most proper, and most skilful, 


and there was not the slightest ground for 
aceusing him of neglect, waut of skill, or 
of proper attention. 


Sir Astley Cooper, examined by Mr. Ser- 
geant Wipe. 


You have been in court, Sir Astley, during 
the whole time, have you not?—I have. 

Have you attended to the account given 
by the witnesses called by the plaintiff, 
respecting Mr. Stanley and his patient 1— 
I heve given it all the attention in my 
power. 

Upon the statements of the witnesses, 
do you, in your judgment, discover any 
want of skill, or care, on the part of Mr, 
Stanley '—None, whatever. 

Supposing, Sir Astley, upon Mr. Stan- 
ley’s examination of the knee, he discovered 
a hard substance had entered into the knee, 
as you have heard, what, in your judgment, 
would have been the course to be pursued ? 
—The very one adopted. The case was a 
very doubtful case ; if Mr. Stanley could 
not determine the nature of that case, I 
should say, that that man would be pre- 
sumptuous who would pretend to decide 
upon it; beceuse it is well known, in our 
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ion, that nu person is better informed 
in anatomy than Mr. Stanley. If he bad 

the wound, it is very likely he might 
have destroyed the patient, or occasioned 
the loss of his limb. The smallest wound 
made into the knee-joint, such even as a 
probe would occasion, | have known de- 
structive to life. I have seen an opening, 
not larger than would admit a crow’s quill, 
when made into the knee-joint, destroy the 
life of the individual in less than a week. 
If he had made an incision upon this very 
doubtful body, why then the probability 
was, under the belief which he had at the 
moment, and which any man would have 
had at the moment, he would have opened 
the knee-joint, very likely, in making such 
an incision and in tearing the substance 
away ; and in that way he would have in- 
flicted the same injury as if it had passed 
into the joint. 

Then you think he could not have made 
an incision without inflicting an injury in the 
joint —It ought not, under the circum- 
stances, to have been done. 

Pray, Sir Astley,—this young gentleman 
met with the accident by being thrown from 
a horse,—would an accident of that kind be 
likely and probable to fracture the patella? 

Mr. Serjeant Cross. Or what really did 
happen ! 

Mr. Sergeant Witpr. No, I beg your 
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case from Mr. Stanly before you came into 
court '—I heard some of the circumstances, 

He stated the case to you, I presume ?-— 
He mentioned the case to me—some of the 
circumstances. 

Very well, and upon his statement of the 
case, you communicated to him your opi- 
nion ’—I did, Sir. 

To the effect you have stated it to-day, I 
presume '—I believe so—I should think, 
exactly. My opinion, however, has been 
very much influenced by the evidence I have 
| heard to-day, more particularly the clear and 
| distinct evidence of Mr. Lilly. 

Have you any reason to believe, from the 
evidence you have heard, that the knee- 
pen was broken?’—I believe it was not 
broken. 

If you had been attending such a patient, 
Sir Astley, for about seven weeks, and he 
had complained of one spot as the seat of all 
his sufferings, would you not have thought 
it your duty carefully aud fully to examine 
the seat of such suffering’—If any new 
circumstance had arisen, | should certainly 
have paid attention to that circumstance ; 
but if 1 bad made up my mind at the begin- 
ning, as far as my anatomy taught me, I 
should not be very much inclined to vary my 
opivion, or to interfere by removing ban- 
dages. 
| But I do not know whether it is usual for 





pardon ; 1 wish to show, that a man is not | Surgeons, where they fiad a particular pain 

to be considered ignorant of his profession, |is seated, to consider a particular relief is 

who infers that a man thrown from his! wanted !—We would resort to all the means 

horse might receive a fracture of the pa-/| of relief we could. 

tella. But is it not usual to examine by sight 
Witness. Itis the only way in which 1} and by touch?—I should say, a man who 

have known a longitudinal fracture of the | frequently moved a fractured limb, removed 


patella to occur. bandages, and so on, was an extremely un- 
You have heard, Sir Astley, that this hard | skilful surgeon. 
substance, in the course of time, approached| That is an abstract question, Sir Astley ; 
the surface ; was that a probable circum-| we are not talking of fractures, there is no 
stance to occur !—That is the natural pro-| fracture here. Here is an open wound on 
cess usually, and it always happens. the inside of the knee ; and no fracture, you 
1 think you have stated, that, from your | have heard, has taken place ; therefore we 
knowledge of Mr. Stanley, he was a com-|are not talking of fracture ; but, 1 say, in 
petent judge?—1 should certainly say, | the case of a wound, if the patient pomted 
highly so. | out that wound as the seat of all his suffer- 
Then 1 will only ask you, Sir Astley, if 1| ings, would you not have thought it your 
may presume to put the question, if you had | duty carefully to examine it?—If I thought 
been in attendance, in what respect would | | could relieve the pain, I certainly should 
you have varied the course he adopted ?—! do all in my power. 
n mone. | Would you not examine it?—I certainly 
By the Court. You say he is a very would examine with the utmost care a case 
good anatomist !-—An excellent anatomist. of that kind in the beginning ; and having, as 
Cross examined by Mr. Sergeant Cross.—| far as 1 could, made up my mind as to the 
Will you allow me to ask, do you consider’ points, I should not vacillate as to my treat- 
that a surgeon is competent to forma judg-| ment. 
ment of the treatment of acase, withoutsee-| Well, but I hope you do not call it vacil- 
ing the patient, avd the nature of the acci-! lation, if the symptoms are not removed ? 
dent?—1 think, if all the circumstancesare| Mr.Sergeant Tappy. I must object to 
detailed, and clearly detailed, that a man | that question. 
can form a very good judgment. | Mr. Serjeant Cross. If the pain was in- 
Had you heard the circumstances of this | creasing, would you call it vacillation when 
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none of the remedies had effect ’—I should 
lessen the pain all 1 could ; but I should not 
alter my g l or ific treatment of 
the case. 





- 


Re-examined by Mr. Sergeant Wiipe. 

To prevent misconception, Sir Astley, 
you have heard described the course of exa- 
mination adopted by Mr. Stanley !—Yes. 

Does that examination appear to you to 
have been such as a skillful and attentive 
surgeon ought to have adopted !—I should 
say, really he has done every thing a good 
surgeon ought to have done under such cir- 
cumstances, and that it appears to me he 
has left nothing undone. 

Now, as far as you can, I would thank you 
to forget all your communications with Mr. 
Stanley, and to address your answers exclu- 
sively and entirely to what you have heard 
from the witnesses in that box ; aud I will 
again put the question to you | put before. 
Has any thing you have heard from Mr. 
Lilly, or the other gentlemen who have 
been examined, has any thing been stated 
by them which appears to manifest igno- 
rance or want of attention on the part of 
Mr. Stanley !—1 came into Court with some 
doubts ; it was Mr. Lilly’s evidence that 
made me so firm as I am upon it. 


Mr, Brodie, examined by Mr. Sergeant 
Tappy, 


I need not ask you, Sir, whether you are 


a surgeon '—Yes, I am. 

Of St. George’s Hospital, I believe ?— 
Yes, Sir. 

Have you been in Court the whole time ? 
—I have. 

Have you attended to the evidence 1— 
Yes, I have, very closely. 

Forming your opinion, Sir, upon the evi- 
dence you have heard this morning, do you 
find, in the course of the treatment of Mr. 
Stanley in this case, any want of skill or 
want of attention !—Indeed, I cannot say 
that I do. 

When an accident occurs upon the knee, 
in consequence of a fall from a horse, is the 
fracture of the patella a very ordinary cir- 
cumstance or not?—It is not uncommon , 
at least, it happens occasionally. 

You have heard the state of the knee 
when Mr. Stanley was called in, two or 
three hours after the accident had taken 
place; was it easy, under these circum- 
stances, to distinguish whether that hard 
substance was a piece of the bone, or was a 
foreign substance !—I should say, it would 
not be easy to make the distinction, judg- 
ing, as well as I can, from the evidence. 

Would it have been safe, Sir, to have 
probed !—I should think it would have been 





And would you have recommended that 
which Mr. Stanley did, namely, rest, to pre- 
vent inflammation ?—Yes, I should have 
recommended soothing treatment ! 

PF ams know Mr. Stanley, Sir?—Yes, 

0. 

Is he a person of skill?—Ile is an ex- 
cellent anatomist, aud he is assistant-sur- 
geon to a large hospital—a very experi- 
enced surgeon. 

Under the circumstances of doubt, of 
what this hard substance might have been, 
was the treatment Mr. Stanley actually 
adopted, the best that could have been 
adopted 1—Indeed, I should think, that any 
more active treatment would have been 
dangerous. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Sergeant Cross. 


Would you have the goodness to describe 
what you yourself would have done, if you 
had been called in on this occasion, for- 
getting the evidence ?—I should have kept 
the limb quiet, and have endeavoured to 
prevent inflammation. 

Is that all you would have done ?—Of 
course, I should have examined into the 
nature of the accident as closely as 1 could. 

Is there anything more you should have 
thought it necessary to do ?—I don’t recol- 
lect anything, 

But, then, you don’t recollect there was 
a large flesh wound at the side of the knee ; 
if you had found a large flesh wound, with a 
hard substance at the bottom of it, may I 
ask what you would have done in that case? 
—lI should certainly bave done nothing 
more than to have attended to the wound, 
as if there had been no hard substance. 

That you would have done at first ’—Yes. 

Do you agree with Sir Astley Copper, 
that there was no fracture —O yes ; as the 
case has turned out, there is no reason to 
believe there was a fracture. 

You say it was not easy to discover, from 
the description you have heard, in the first 
instance, whether there was a fracture or 
not —No. 

But when all swelling had subsided, and 
the external wound nearly healed at the 
end of two months, what should you think 
of it then ?—1 should think it most likely, 
that even then I should not have been able 
to have ascertained what the exact nature 
of the accident was. 1 conclude, not only 
from the history | have heard of the case, 
but from this, that neither Mr. Stanley nor 
Mr. Lilly, who saw it, had been able to dis- 


| cover it. 


But I need hardly ask you, whether a 
person who sees an accident within three 
hours after it happens, is not a better judge 


much more prudent, to have let the matter/than one who sees it at the end of nine 


take its course. 


months !—No ; 1 think the person seeing it 
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at the end of three hours, is under a disad- 
vantage. 

Then, at the end of two months?—1 
should think there is no difference between 
seeing it at the end of two months, and at 
the end of nine or ten months, unless, at the 
end of the longer period, the foreign body 
had begun to work out. 

Had you, before you came into Court, 
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knee-pan, whether it might not have been 
easy to remove the foreiga body !—It must 
depend on the situation of the foreign sub- 
stance. 

I am putting it as in the situation de- 
scribed ; an inch on the inside of the patella? 
—But that does not deseribe the depth of 
the foreign substance. 

Then, Sir, take it that the depth is not so 


heard Mr, Stanley's account of this matter? great but that you can discover it and feel it 
—Yes, I had heard various accounts ; the | with the probe !—I1 should think the situa- 
first account I heard, was from a friend of | tion renderedit extremely undesirable to cut 
Mr. Rolfe’s, the second from Mr. Stanley, down upon it as described. 
and the third from Mr. Lilly. That's extremely general ; my question 
But you have had personal communica. | to you was, whether it would not have been 
tion with Mr, Stanley on the subjeet !—I easy, first of all, to have removed the foreign 
have had a communication with him on tke | substance '—Decidedly not easy. 
subject. Would it have been practicable !—Prac- 
, ticable, certainly, 
Re-examined by Mr. Sergeant Tappy. Thes. I a cuppesing it had been 0 
Forming your opinion from what you! fracture of the patella, without a foreign 
have heard to-cay, and applying your atten- | body having been introduced, would the pain 
tion to that, is _your opinion that which you | have been confined to the precise spot at 
have given '—I certainly have endeavoured | which the fracture took place! (@ pause.) 
to form my opinion from what I have heard | Do you understand me !—I candidly confess, 


to-day ; and I certainly should say, I do not | 


believe there is any blame to be attributed 
to Mr. Stanley, 


Mr. Travers, examined by Serjeant Scriven. 


You are a surgeon of St. Thomas's Hospi- 
tal ’—I am, Sir. 

You have been so for many years ?—For 
twelve years. 

Have you any knowledge of the defendant 
in this case, Mr. Stanley !—Yes, I am weil 
acquaiated with him. 

Have you had the means of forming an 
opinion of his professional acquirements !— 
Yes, Sir. 

Perfectly, as regards anatomy !—Yes. 

Will you state to the Court what opinion 
you have formed of his qualifications as a 
surgeon !—A very favourable one. 

May I ask you, whether you have been in 
Court during the examination of the several 
witnesses for the plaintiff !—I have. 

You heard the evidence, therefore, of 
Mr. Lilly ?—I did. 

From the evidence that was given by 
these witnesses, will you state to the Court, 
whether, if you had been called in in this 
case, instead of Mr. Stanley, you would 
have pursued any different course to that 
which he pursued !—The impression on my 
mind is, that I should have done precisely 
as Mr, Stanley did. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Sergeant Jones. 


Had you heard of this case before you 
came into Court?—1 heard it from Mr. 
Stanley, and it was matter of conversation. 

Very well, you heard of it. I want, first 
of all, to know, Sir, su ing an operation 
had been performed wikia, an of the 





I hardly do. 
There is a certain substance, which is 
either foreign or belonging to the bone ; 


| supposing it had been a piece of the bone, 


that is, of the fractured patella, forced from 
its natural place to where it was found ; I 
want to know, whether the patient would 
not have suffered pain on the spot?—I ap- 
prehend the whole joint would have been 
pained. 

Then, I apprehend the pain would not 
have been confined to the part, but have ex- 
tended to the whole joint’—I do not be- 
lieve the patient would have been able to 
discriminate the seat of pain, supposing 
the injury to have been such as was de- 
seribed ; I believe it would have been so 
much diffused, that it would not have been 
confined to the patella or the wound. 

Then your answer is, that he would have 
had a general sense of pain throughout the 
joint ?—Yes. 

Then I come to the question, which I shall 
hear answered with pleasure, whether or 
not the pain would have been confined to 
the precise spot at which the substance was 
found, or whether the party would not have 
suffered pain in the spot from which it was 
removed ! Do you understand me ?—I really 
am not able to give any other answer. [ 
do not wish to evade the question. 

No, 1 am sure you don’t; but, supposing 
my knee-pan was broken, and a part of it 
removed to a distance; I wish to know, 
whether I should not have experienced pain 
at the spot where this large oo had been 
torn from, or st the place where the piece 
was found to lodge ‘—I do apprehend that 
both would have been pained; the pam 
would have been diffused. 
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I suppose you agree with them, it turns 
out there has been no fracture '—No doubt. 


Re-examined by Mr. Sergeant Tappy. 

You have been asked, whether it would 
have been easy to have probed and removed 
the broken part ’—Certainly not. 

You have said it would have been practi- 
cable, but would it have been safe or pru- 
dent ’—Certainly not. 


Mr. Green, examined by Mr. Sergeant 
Wipe. 

You are one of the surgeons of St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital !—I am. 

lave you been in Court during the whole 
of the present trial ?—I have, Sir. 

Had you received any account of this 
transaction before you came into Court !— 
Yes, Sir 

Then I will thank you to dismiss that, as 
far as you can, from your mind, and confine 
your answers to what you have heard to-day. 
Did you attend to the evidence of Mr. Lilly 
and of Mr. Garman !—I did, Sir. 

Is there any part of the treatment adopt- 
ed by Mr, Stanley of his patient, which, in 
your judgment, was either unskilful or ne- 
gligent '—None, Sir. 

You have heard described the hard sub- 
stance or piece of flint that was extracted? 
—I have. 

Supposing that hard substance was from 
a fracture of the patella, would the symptoms 
be the same whether it was a foreign body 
or from the bone ?—I apprehend the symp- 
toms would have been more severe if it had 
been a foreign body than if it had been 
from a fracture of the patella. 

In your judgment, could Mr. Stanley have 
ascertained, with any degree of certainty, 
from what you have heard to-day, whether 
it was the one or the other '!—I apprehend, 
from the swelling of the joint at the time, 
as well as from the depth at which the fo- 
reign body was placed, that it was out of the 
question, by an examination with the hand 
through the skin. 

From its situation, you say, an examination 
by the hand was quite out of the question ? 
—Yes. 

I wish to see that I correctly comprehend 
you; you have heard the account given by 
Mr. Garman ?—Yes. 

I want to know whether, from any thing 
stated by Mr. Garman, or any thing stated 
by Mr. filly, whether you have heard any 


thing stated to lead you to believe that a 
person of competent skill, could have as- 
certained with certainty, at the time Mr. 
Stanley was in attendance, whether it was a 
foreign substance or part of the bone !—I 
believe he could not, by such examination 


as would be ent. 
You heard, probably, described by Sir 
Astley Cooper, the probable consequences 
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of a more minute examination—de you 
agree with him in the probability of those 
occurring ’—-Yes, I do; and I think there 
may be added to that, it was not very im- 
probable the joint might have been laid 
open by the dint, though there was no ex- 
ternal wound ; and I think if an incision 
had been made down upon the foreign body, 
you would have had a wound into the joint, 
and the certain consequence of suppuration, 
inflammation, and very probably the death 
of the patient. 

By the Court.—Opening the joint would 
have been of serious consequence !—My 
lord, I think so. 

Mr. Sergeant Wii_pe.—Now, Sir, taking 
the plaintiff's s ent just as you have 
heard it from thaf@px, will you state whe- 
ther any part of M&. Stanley's conduct de- 
notes any want ofskill or attention ’—None, 


Cross-examined by Mr, Sergeant Cross. 


You say, I think, the pain would have 
been severer if it was a foreign body than if 
it was a piece of bone 1—Yes, Sir, 

Now, may I ask if, during six weeks or 
two months, this foreign body had been 
pressed by a splint, in contact with the pa- 
tella, to make it unite, and that without 
| success, you would not have begun to think 
it was a foreign body, and the pain in- 
creasing !—I should think it very difficult to 
keep a portion of the patella, that had been 
| 80 fractured, in contact with the bone, as to 
| produce union. 

| But my question is quite different to that. 
| Trying to press a stone in contact with 
the patella for two months, the pain con- 
tinuing, would you not have begun to suspect 
jit was a foreign substance ?—I do not see 
| any reason for believing that ; if it had been 
a piece of bone that was so far removed, I 
should have thought it extremely difficult, 
by pressure or any thing else, to have pro- 
cured union. 

| Very well; if all this had been done for 
two months without the least success or 
| cessation of pain, would you have given it 
up !—I probably should, and for this reason, 
that if the limb had been kept in one posi- 
tion for so long a period, I should have 
feared the far greater evil of producing a 
stiff joint. 

Re-examined by Mr, Sergeant WiLpr. 
Now, Sir, be so good as tell me—for after 
you have had the advantage of the cross- 
examination of my learned friend, I ask the 
question again—was there any part of the 
conduct of Mr. Stanley which, in your judg- 
meut, was unskilful or improper!—N one, Sir. 

Mr. Bell, examined by Mr, Sergeant 

Tappy. 

Mr. Bell, have you been in Court during 

the whole of this trial !—] have, Sir. 
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You have heard the state of the limb at 
the time Mr, Stanley was called in ?—I have, 
Sir. 

Is it easy, Sir, to distinguish, under the 
cireumstances under which you have heard 
that limb was, to say whether the substance 
alluded to was a foreign body, or part of the 
patella’—It appears to me, Sir, from the 
evidence I heard, that that body must have 
been deep, and for this reason—if it had not 
been deep, the wound would not have 
healed. 





Mr. Se t Cross.—Speak up. 
Witness,—And for this reason, that, if it 
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Now you say you should have suspected, 
it was a fo- 


at the end of two months, that 
reign hody ? 

Mr. Serjeant Tappy. No,no, he has not 
said any such thing. 

Mr. Serjeant Cross. Now, pray, is that 
so, Sir?—I speak as if I had been called in 
in the first instance with an open wound. 

Then you say your suspicion in the first 
instance would have been, that it was a 
foreign body’—No doubt I should have 
suspected both. 

Then after the end of two months, and 
hearing all that had passed in that time, 


had been placed superficially, the wound| would you have been confirmed in your 


would not have healed. 
Mr. Sergeant l'anpy.—Taking it as you 
have heard it stated, was it easy to distin- 


|opinion that it was a foreign body or bone? 


—From what circumstance ? 
The circumstances you have heard,—the 


guish whether that substance was part of| continued pressing it to the patella, and its 


the patella, or a foreign substance ?—I ap- | 
prehend not, Sir. 

Do you see any want of skill in Mr. 
Stanley in not discerning it?—I declare to) 
you, Sir, I have endeavoured to put ed 


in the situation of Mr. Stanley, and I think | 


I should have acted as he has done, 

Was the treatment he adopted, namely, 
of recommending rest, and endeavouring to| 
soothe the limb, and preserve it from irrita- | 
tion ; is that the course that would have 
been pursued, whether it was a foreign body 
er part of the patella ?!—The whole question, 
Sir, depends upon the circumstance whether 
the fine membrane or capsule of the joint be 
torn or not; and if a suspicion enters into 
the surgeon’s mind that it is torn, his busi- 
ness is to unite the external wound, by 
which there is safety to life. 

In the present case, Sir, could any opinion 
have been then formed whether this was a 
foreign body or part of the patella!—Why 
certainly the suspicion must have entered 
into the surgeon’s mind. 

But, judging from the circumstances in 
which the limb was then, and what took 
= could any other course of treatment 

ave been adopted, than that which Mr. 
Staniey adopted, with safety and prudence ¢ 
—I apprehend the surgeon balanced the 
circumstances, and that he concluded it was 
a portion of bone; being, in his opinion, a 
portion of bone, his conduct was perfectly 
natural and right. 

Would it have been safe and prudent to 
have made an incision to have removed it, 
or to have inquired further into what it was? 
---Certainly not. 


Cross examined by Mr. Sergeant Cross 


In suspecting it was a foreign body, would 
you have left the patient until you had as- 
certained a little better how that fact was? 
(A considerable pause.) Iam sure you will 
answer candidly, Mr, Bell.—Certainly, Sir. 





not adhering, and the unceasing pain to the 
end of two months,—would you then have 
formed an opinion whether it was foreign 
substance or bone 1—If you press the ques- 
tion, whether from its not adhering to the 
knee-pan,— 

And also from the pain being unceasing 
for two months ‘—After pain and inflamma- 
tion of two months’ continuance, I should 
begin to suspect that my opinion was not 
correct at first, undoubtedly. 

Even if you had erroneously supposed ia 
the first instance it was bone *—Even if I 
had supposed at first it was bone. 

Then should you have thought it was a 
foreign body !—i should have been anxious. 

But should you have thought it was a 
foreign body —Not without evidence. 

But you should have doubted ?—I should 
have doubted. 


Re-examined by Mr. Sergeant Tappy. 


Was there any other conduct to be adopt- 
ed than what Mr. Stanley adopted 1—The 
great object being to procure adhesion, I 
think he acted right. 

Do you perceive, in his subsequent 
treatment, any want of skill ?—None, 


Mr. Abernethy,* examined by Mr. Sergeant 
Wipe. 
Mr. Abernethy, have you been in Court 
during the whole of the trial ?—I have, Sir. 





* The following curious paragraph ap- 
peared in The Feats vegent ae “eed 

“* Mr. Abernethy was then called. The 
announcement of this Gentleman's name 
produced a considerable sensation in Court, 
and every eye was directed to the point at 
which he was expected to appear. Expec- 
tation was on tiptoe to hear and see this 
Leviathan of surgical knowledge, and con- 
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Have you heard the evidence of Mr. Gar- 
man and of Mr. Lilly !—1 have. 

Forming your judgment solely on what 
you have heard from them, does the conduct 
of Mr. Stanley appear, from first to last, 
open to any imputation, for want of skiil 
or want of care !—It does not. 

Do I understand you, that your answer 
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| offence; because it would prove, that he 
; had been doubly careless. So here, though 
the defendant possessed the skill which was 
attributed to him, it lessened not the charge 
of carelessness which the Jury, by their 
verdict, would, no doubt, establish. As to 
the defendant having brought a Jury of sur- 
geons into Court, to each of whom he had told 


applies to the whole of his conduct !—I be- | his own story, and from whom he had ob- 
lieve, if I had been attending the same case, | tained their opinion before they were called, 
I should have done exactly as he did. that was not the way a question of this sort 
é . a was to be disposed of. Jt was easy enough 
Cross-examined by Mr. Sergeant Cnoss. | for him and his attorney to have consulted 
You have heard Mr. Stanley's account of @ dozen of surgeons; and to those who 
this transaction ’—Ho—hey—(pausing.) | entertained an adverse judgment respecting 
He has communicated with you !—He did, | his conduct, for the attorney to say—we 
a day or two ago. 1 never knew I was to, won't call you, Sir, we won't trouble the 
come to this Court. | other gentleman, and so on, until he had got 
7 | to the name of those who would come for- 
Re-examined by Mr. Sergeant Witvk. | ward and say, all that bad been done was 
But, Sir, are you able to discharge from | Tight. The tacts being laid before the Jury, 
your mind what passed between you and|it was only for the plaintiff's counsel to ex- 
him, in order that your answers relate to/ pect their verdict, leaving the amount of 
the evidence you have heard to-day '—En- damages im their hands. : F 
tirely, as | have sworn. ‘ Mr, Justice Burrovcu, in summing up, 
This closed the Defendant's case. said, that the Jury would return their ver- 
Mr. Sergeant Cross went te the Jury, if dict upon the facts which they had heard 
it were possible, with double the confidence | adduced in Court, and not upon the ex- 
with which he first set out. The learned | traneous observations which had been in- 
counsel fur the defendant had contended, | troduced, and which really did not relate to 
that palpable carelessness, or palpable want | the present case. If they could discover, 


of skill, would have to be proved, beiore the taking the whole of the facts into considera- 
Jury could return a verdict against his tion, that the defendant had acted unskil- 


client; he, Mr. Sergeant Cross, knew not | fully, that he was incompetent to the task 


from whence such doctrines came. As to | he had undertaken, or had been guilty of 
the defendant's want of skill, that had never | ®€glect in the performance of his duty, their 
been doubted ; but would it be a sufficient | Yerdict would be for the plaintiff; but if, 
answer, to an action brought against a | onthe contrary, they believed he had con- 
coach proprietor for negligence on the part ducted himself skilfully, and had been 
of his servant, by which he had upset a guilty of no neglect, then their verdict would 
coach, to say, that the coachman was an ex- be for the defendant. His Lordship then 
cellent whip—one of the finest drivers in read through the evidence which had been 
the country? The very circumstance of his | S'¥en on the purt of the plaintiff, particu- 


being an expert driver, would aggravate the | !arly that of Mr. Lilly, which he considered 
= the most material; and having concluded, 


lhe remarked that all those who had acted 
siderable curiosity was evinced tu learn how | with, or subsequently to the defendant, had 
he, of whose bluntness so many stories | taken the substance for a fragment of bone, 
have been circulated, would undergo an/so there did not appear from that, to be 
examination in a court of law ; and perhaps | any very strong ground for imputing igno- 
it afforded some disappointment, when it|rance or misconduct to him. Could the 





was found that the learned Gentleman gave 

his evidence with as much of the suaviter in 

pe as any of the preceding witnesses had 
one,” 

Thus, it would seem, that the anticipated 
presence of Abernethy produced a sensa- 
tion among the audience similar to what 
one might expect from the sudden appear- 
ance ofa Bengal tiger,or of ahyena. The 
result showed, however, that there was no 
ground for apprehension. It is extraordi- 
nary how such absurd impressions can have 
arisen respecting a Gentleman who conducts 


Limself on all occasions with such urbanity ! 
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Jury collect, from the evidence, anything 
to convince them that the defendant had 
been guilty of any want of care, diligence, 
skill, or attention, their verdict would have 
to be for the plaintiff; but they must con- 
sider the evidence of the defendant’s wit- 
nesses, which consisted of the testimony of 
many of the most, he might say, the most 
eminent surgeons in London, who swore 
most positively that, from what they had 
heard, in their judgment, the defendant had 
acted as they themselves would have done ; 
and who agreed in stating, that if any orifice 





had been made into the knee, it would have 
3 E 
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been attended with great danger to the 


plaintiff. The learned joa @ then reed over STETHOSCOPE—DPR. OREGORY—CLINICAL 








of the evidence given by the witnesses 
valled the defendant, and concluded with warps, Epixaunan, &c. 
these ations :—‘‘ Mr. Bell says, I 
should have doubted ;” he does not say he To the Editor of Tun Lancer. 


would have taken it there was a foreign 
body there ; he says, I should have doubted} g,, 1 notice, in a number of Dr. Mac- 
whether there might not have been some leod’s Journal, that Dr. G. Gregory has, in 
foreign body. Well, he might have doubted, | detail, published the arguments by which, 
still it was only a doubt on bis mind, for no) j,, the Westminster Medical Society, he 
man can hardly conjecture, it is a thing supported his opposition to the use of the 
that no man with his common senses could stethoscope. I do not wish to express 
almost conjecture that a foreign body like | any wonder, that the voice of hostility to 
this should be forced into the knee, and get | pA stethoscopie diagnosis should still’ be 
a considerable depth into it by a fall from a heard, and though I cannot impute an 
horse. Now, as I said before, if are | feeling, but that of the sincerity which 
satisfied there was want of skill and atten- | peason alone could inspire, to the opinions 
tion and proper attendance, and if yo" | of Dr. Gregory, I must say, that with others 
think all this was owing to the defendant's less worthy of high estimetion in the pro- 
not discovering what nobody else could have |fession, [ can anticipate many causes in- 
discovered, and which he ought to have dis-| quencing an opposition, which must be as 
covered, why your verdict must be for the | jneffectual, as it is vain and frivolous. Of 
plaintiff. Why, if it had been a portion of | inis anon - 
bone, there would have been no colour at) «Jr was argued, first,” says Dr. Gregory, 
all for saying there was any mistake or «< that in the different modifications of pain, 
want of skill. As to putting on the splints, dyspnea, cough, and expectoration, to- 
forcing the stone more down, that is beg-| other with the concomitant affections of 
ging the question, for if the defendant bad the pulse, tongue, and nervous system, the 
known the stone had been there, it would practitioner of judgment and experience 
have been the worst thing he could have possessed abundant evidence of art the ordi- 
done ; but if he had thought the knee-pan | nary diseases of the thoracic viscera, and that 
was broken, and if it actua'ly had been, he the stethoscope was requisite only (if at all) 
acted perfectly right. You, gentlemen, how-| in obscure and rare cases.” . ' 
ever, will consider the whole of the facts;! Tyj5 assertion I consider in perfect. op- 
if you think the defendant has acted with | position to the favesticetions Of off the 
a total want of skill and attention, you | modern continental authors, on “ the ordi- 
will find for the plointiff, and give such da- | nary diseases of the thoracic viscera.” 1 
mages as you think he ought to rece ive. | refer particularly to the investigations, and 
On the other hand, if you think he has acted) the cases of Andral. Pneumonia itself, 
properly, you will have to find for the de-| which seemed, from former inquiries, to 
fendant ; and, taking the whole of the/ possess the most prominent and obvious 
plaintiff's case, it seems to be a very weak characters ; so that, if the assertion of Dr. 
case, unless you can say _ the defendant | Gregory be true of any disease, it would 
ought to have discovered this was all occa-| jaye been esteemed especially true of in- 
sioned by the stone, and not by the frac-| fammation of the lungs. Pneumonia is now 
ture of the patella; and, in fact, if you think | proved to be not only often unattended with 
these very learned people are not come here | the ordinary symptoms, but to be absolutely 
to swear falsely—is it possible they would jutent, and so masked by varied “ eaneemie 
- you astory contrary to their oaths? If, | tant affections” of the nervous system, as to 
ear, Fee think they can be prevailed pe wistaken, neglected, and fatal in the 
upon’; if you think there can be a sort of care of practitioners who neglect the stethos- 
combination among them to tell a story they | cope. I have myself observed, in the fever 
do not believe in their consciences, then | wards of hospitals, many cases of simple un- 
a will form your opinion in that way : actad ol ia, not only admitted as 
wed _ gay evidence of all these | cases of fever, but actually treated by 
medical men to be true, and that it has|« ppactitioners” alae tal way” 
heen stated according to their belief, I! ; 7 pas planar be cop sory 
ing, and blistering the head, without regard 
to the slight admonitions of a cough, eer- 
tainly not appearing to them, at least, an 








should think your verdict ought to be for 
the defendant. 





The Jury retired for an hour and - | , ” oie 
ter, and n returned a verdict for’ the |“ chundent evtdenes" of om extensive infam- 
Plaintiff—Damayes, Thirty Pounds, 


mation of the lungs, which, obstructing the 
pulmonary circulation, had occasioned 
venous congestion, and consequent cerebral 
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affection ; but which slight cough could not | attained, months, perhaps even years of 
escape the minute scrutiny of the attentive life, might have been given to the patient. 
and accurate stethoscopist. I knew cases, Pleuritis is frequently unaccompanied 
of this nature, thus mistaken by physicians with the ordinary pain, and there is little 
who had seen practice in three quarters of cough and dyspnea. It may therefore be 
the world--who had been, during their | neglected, and thence fatal, though easi 
whole career, at the head of extensive hos- discovered ; and when decisively treated, 
pital establishments—titled, honourable men, | as easily cured by the stethoscopist. The 
of “ judgment and experience ;” but, in convalescence of pleurisy, when the active 
which cases, a stethoscopic examination disease has been subdued, and all its symp- 
performed by a student or assistant, has toms have disappeared, is frequently fatal 
discovered an extensive inflammation, includ- presumed, when even half of the cavity of the 
ing twoentire lobes, or the whole of one lung,and chest may be filled with seropurulent fluid, 
which was afterwards successfully combated of the presence of which no indication is 
by the ordinary measures. What horrible given by the ordinary symptoms. The 
fatality might have followed on such mis- stethoscope is here a certain guide. 
takes, I have learned from the dissection of ‘he insidious bronchitis, frequently at- 
similar cases, when this method of diagnosis tendant on typhus, is latent—eluding the 
had been neglected. I have seen the shame- most experienced eye. I have seen the 
ful error exposed in the public theatre of a hos- stethoscope applied to patients, in whom it 
pital, in subjects scarified and blistered was unsuspected, but, in whose lungs “ the 
#bundantly upon the head, brought to the mucous rattle” generally developed, gave 
table as “* obscure” cases of fever, unaccountably startling evidence of the secret disease. 
resisting the ordinary treatment, but, to the Shall I remind your readers, as though 1 
consternation and public disgrace of the wrote, not to experienced physicians and 
practitioner, proved to be cases of pleu-| surgeons, of the consequence of an accurate 
ropneumony, neglected — mistaken —mal- method of distinguishing chronie catarrh 
treated—dead—because he had not resorted and phthisis, empyema and asthma — of 
to the stethoscope. Had Dr. Gregory con-| determining, before the operation of bron- 
sulted the wounded and agonised feelings of chotomy, whether, in trachitis and laryn- 
such a man, with the public spectacle of his | gitis, there be a concomitant inflammation 
error in his eye, the roused and remorseful of the lungs, which is extremely frequent, 
feelings of humanity speak:»g loudly within | and fatal in such cases. Of the seat of a 
him, his sophistry would be found “‘ the idle | circumscribed empyema—of the distinction, 
wind and less,” when he inquired ; if, then, he | which I have seen extremely difficult, be- 
could deny that a sure and precise method of | tween an abscess external to the ribs, and 
discriminating such a disease would not have | the pointing of an empyema, confined by 
deserved (had it required) the labour of|internal adhesions—of the discovery of 
years, or whether, having thus acquired it, pneumothorax—of the certain demonstra- 
that moment would be one, in which he tion of hydrothorax, rather, formerly, to be 
could dare to pronounce it “‘ a waste of| suspected than detected. 
time.” The stethoscope affords the means of dis- 
The intercurrent pneumonia of phthisis is| covering all these affections, when the ordi- 
never attended with pain, unless complicated | nary symptoms (as they often are) are doubt- 
with pleurisy ; a cough is always present in| ful, delusive, or even nugatory. Shall I 
extensive tubercular disease; its increase,|then be told, after the labour and devotion 
when dependent on this inflammation, is|of years have been expended, and have 
often attributed by non-stethoscopists to the | satisfactorily established these facts, in the 
natural progress of this morbid degenera- | eye of the whole medical school of France, 
tion ; and the dyspnea which accompanies | and in many of the English hospitals, that, 
it, I have heard constantly attributed to|as Dr. Gregory in bis second objection 
“* spasm,”-—"* disordered nervous system,”’ occa- | affirms, “ to gain satisfactory imformation 
sioned by the constant pulmonary irritation, | from the stethoscope, in such onscune and 
or to fresh tubercular deposition. The ex-| rare cases, much previous experience is 
pectoration in these cases is so slightly | necessary, in the acquisition of which more 
modified in character, that, most frequently, time is wasrep, than is commensurate with 
the cause of the aggravation of symptoms is | the benefit obtained.’’(!) Are pneumonia 
not suspected by the physician who neg-|(simple, lobulated, or intercurrent) and 
lects auscultation. I have seen inflamma-|pleurisy “ rare?” Will Dr. Gregory, know- 
tion fatal in moderate tubercular disease of|ing them to be frequently “ obscure,” con- 
the lung—the cause remaining unsuspected, | sider the stethoscopic diagnosis ‘ a waste 
till it was demonstrated in the corpse. Had|of time?” Is the occurrence of empyema 
the stethoscope been applied, the diagnosis | or hydrothorax ‘ rare,” and is the dieg- 
hed been simple, precise, and certain ; and nosis always so simple? Has Dr. Gregory 
though ultimate cure might not have been | never himself’ overlovked the insidious bron- 
SE2 
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chitis frequently attendant on typbus, or is 
it so “ rare”’ in his practice ? Tho that 
the patients of no practitioner of eminence 
may ever be aware, that he considers such 

* rare,” seldom ‘‘ obscure,” and the 
acquisition of a sure method of diagnosis, ** a 
waste of time.” 

In the third objection, Dr. Gregory says, 
* that granting, for argument’s sake, an im- 
provement in the diagnosis of thoracic dis- 
eases,’ (of course all are included,) ‘* by the 
stethoscope, no corresponding improvement in 
practice has resulted,” (act understood,) 
“* such complaints being, to say the least, as 
fatal in Paris as in London, and the bills of 
mortality indicating here, in 1827, an actual 
excess of deaths ;"—in what !—in thoracic 
diseases? No—not in alf “ such com- 
plaints,” but ‘‘ in consumptive ailments, over 
those of 1826."’ And, because consumption 
has not been Jess fatal, Dr. Gregory de- 
cides, that no corresponding improvement 
in practice has resulted, from the intro- 
duction of the stethoscope, all thoracic dis- 
eases being, for this reason, concluded to be 
as fatal as formerly. 

Dr. Gregory appears, in his admiration of 
the stethoscope, to have secretly even enter- 
tained the hope, that consumption, the 
tyrant, the plague of life, should, at once, 
bow before the omnipotence of this modern 
discovery. But, since this has not hap- 
pened, Dr. Gregory concludes, that cases of 
pneumonia, pleuritis, bronchitis, &c. &c., 
are as frequently demonstrated in public 
pathological theatres, to maintain the repu- 
tation of schools, but to disgrace those who 
neglect auscultation. What improvements 
may be accomplished in the treatment of 
consumption, by the accurate and minute 
scrutiny of the succession of morbid phe- 
nomena, which the stethoscope enables the 
physician to accomplish, it may be vain to 
speculate. If any means shall ever be 
available over the protean forms of this dis- 
ease, certainly to the application ofthese must 
be necessary the most delicate, and intimate 
acquaintance with its nature and progress. 
No remedy can be applicable to all its symp- 
toms, to every change, to each successive 
opposition of phenomena, which, otherwise 

nm, are discovered by auscultation. If 
it be often triumphant, even seldom van- 
quished, in the practice of a stethoscopist, 
nature only, but not the ordinary phy- 
sician, can arrest its ravages, when auscul- 
tation is despised.” Dr, Gregory will 
astonish every one, by the astounding 
affirmation contained in his fourth objection. 
** When,” he says, “‘ diseases are so far ad- 
vanced as to be plainly cognisable by the 
stethoscope, they are for the most part in- 
curable.” (!) It is not so, I affirm, in bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, empyema, puen- 
mothorax, hydrothodrax, &c. &c., even ia 





hepatised lung, before induration has suc- 
ceeded, sometimes not even in phthisis, all 
of which are ‘‘ ordinary diseases of the tho- 
racie viscera,” and which may be cured. 
And in all these, and many others, the 
stethoscope enables the practitioner to 
watch symptoms minutely—to devise con- 
stant methods of amelioration—to obtain 
ease, quiet—to soothe—to arrest the pro- 
gress of acute disease—to prolong life, and 
even to make the rapid decay of consump- 
tion often a smooth, easy, and gentle de- 
cline. The physician, who can undervalue 
such benefits, is unworthy of public patro- 
nage, and that they are real, I appeal to the 
experience of the modera medical world, 
Ir. Gregory objects, in the fifth place, 
“ that the diaguosis of hepatised lung 
(stated to have been so much improved by 
the stethoscope ) was long ago fully taught, 
at St. George’s Hospital, especially by Dr. 
Nevinsun.” Possibly so; granting this, 
without question or explanation, to be lite- 
rally correct, is this seriously raised as an 
argument against a system, the high advan- 
tages of which, are at once fully and un- 
equivocally adwitted? Sixthly, Dr, Gre- 
gory says, “ that frequent mistakes were 
made by Laennec himself, when thoracic 
disease was in an early stage, although his 
prognostications of the state of the lungs, 
immediately prior to death, were singularly 
accurate.”” This is true of the earliest 
stages of phthisis, ere the tubercular de- 
generation has become abundant, but of no 
acute disease, and scarcely of any other. 
Not Laennec, but even a young student of 
the stethoscope, may discover all these 
diseases. 

In the seventh place, Dr. Gregory aflirms, 
*‘ that the stethoscope has been fully and 
fairly tried in the clinical wards of the Edin- 
burgh Infirmary, but is now, in a great de- 
gree, neglected by the clinical professors.” 
Now, Sir, to this objection I answer, that 
though a graduate of the University of Edin- 
burgh, and admiring, not blindly, but sin- 
cerely, many of its institutions, that even an 
authoritative decision of that, or any other 
college, that the stethoscope is worthless, 
and the cultivation of this method of diag- 
nosis “‘ a waste of time,” would be met with 
the scorn which it would deserve. It could 
not actually deprive us of the conviction of 
our senses—of the result of our investiga- 
tions—of the treasures of our experience— 
of truth—but the assertion is a mistuke! 
Having been myself a clinical assistant to 
two professors, and one veur house-clerk to 
the Royal lafirmary, intimate with its poli- 
tics, being a constaut resident of the hospi- 
tal, having friends active as students and 
assistants in those wards, and having been 
politely honoured with the free discussion, 
und interchange of opiuions with many of 
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the very learned and amiable professors of! ofits privileges; it has never interfered 
that college, I am entitled to affirm, that the| With those of the colleges of Dublin or 
stethoscope has truly “« been fully and fairly Ediaburgh; none of its fellows have ever 
tried,” in theclinical wardsof the Koyal Infir- attempted to practise in those cities, nor 
mary, but that so far from its having been even | have they ever assumed a right to do so, in 
“ina neglected by the clinical pro- defiance of their colleges. It has hitherto 
fessors ;” that 1 have personally been fre - | SOught, merely sought, to preserve its own rights, 
quently desired by them, to make stethos- Originating in royal munificence and legisla- 
copic diagnoses during the last year, of pa-| tive enactment, and, in so doing, to uphold 
tients in these wards; that in few, if any, | the privilegesofthe two English Universities. 
cases of thoracic disease, are diligent and How far these Universities are, or are not, 
frequent stethoscopic reports, neglected in| Competent to teach the sciences connected 


the case book of these wards; that I know! With medicine is not the question ; but, 
| even if it were, there would be no difficulty 
‘in establishing their competence, or in 
|showing that a doctor’s degree never was 
conferred, at either Oxford or Cambridge, 
upon any one but a superiorly educated 
man. Equally easy, would it be to prove, 
that our English physicians are not mere 
theorists, and that a population of from ten 
to twelve millions affords to the English 
graduate almost as wany opportunities of ac- 
quiring sound practical knowledge, as a po- 
pulation of nearly two millions does to the 
Scotch one ; indeed, in Scotland, the oppor- 
tunities of attending hospital practice may 
be said to be confined to the towns of Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, each of them boasting 
a population of one hundred thousand ; 
whereas, the hospital practice of many com- 
mercial and manufacturing towns in Eng- 
land far exceeds either of these infirmaries. 
|If your Scotch doctor doubts, let him only 
visit a few ; the Birmingham, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Nottingham, or York in- 
firmaries. The population of several of these 
places is considerably above one hundred 
thousand ; to say nothing of London, where 
we have one parish exceeding in population 
lany city in Scotland. In this one, there is 
|an infirmary and smail county hospital, con- 
| taining, all the year round, more patients 
than either of the boasted northern infirma- 
ries! English physicians, forsooth, deficient 
in practical knowledge! Ridiculous! Fortu- 
nately, we Englishmen are satistied with 
| our own graduates, and content to receive 
such as our college license. ‘The Fellows of 
[that college, I unhesitatingly assert, have 
acted with the greatest liberality towards 
their Scotch and Irish competitors (not 
rivals): every privilege enjoyed by them- 
selves (short of the fellowship and govern- 
}ment of their own fraternity) they readily 


that some of the professors seize every op- 


portunity of personal examination, ani de-| 


monstrate in the pathological theatre, al- 
ways remarking the accurate diagnosis af- 
forded by the stethoscopic signs—nay, two 
of these gentlemen attended a course of 
lectures delivered by Dr, Cullen, now the 
ardent and accomplished physician of the 
hospital, thus giving public testimony of 
their approbation of the system. With this 
last, end Dr. G.’s objections ; bye and bye, 
it will be dangerous—it will be suicidal to 
professional reputation to object to the ste- 
thoscope. The public ear is awake—ru- 
mour speaks with a loud voice aud a hun- 
dred tongues ; the public is acutely sensi- 
ble of impressious, and having persoual 
experience of the advantage to be derived, 
it will neglect those who may consider la- 
bour in the acquisition of professional huow- 
ledge *‘ a waste of time.” ‘The labour is, 
however, greatly exaggerated, and, had | 
space, I might show how, by the aid of an 
instructor who would make the subject 


familiar by public demonstrations, the stu-. 


dent might, with facility, acquire the requi- 
site skill. 
, ke. 


I am, Sir, yours 
J.P. Kay, M.D, 
40, King-street, Manchester. 


VINDICATION OF THE LONDON COLLIGE OF 
PHYSICIANS. 


To the Faitor of the Monxixc Heraro. 


Sirn,—Tue gentlemanly intimation con- 
veyed by the London College of Physicians, 
in one of your recent papers, stating that 
the question of its chartered rights would 


be decided in a court of law, appears to) 


have given great offence to some Scotch Doctor. 
I beg, through the same channel, to offer a 
few observations in reply ; aud shall com- 
mence by remarking, that a degree of edu- 
cation, rarely to be met with among the 
medical classes in Scotland, is requisite to 
estimate what is gentlemanly and dignified 
on the part of an opponent. The London 
College of Physicians have never conde- 
scended to enter into any public discussion 


jand freely grant to every candidate, who is 
| content to undergo the usual examinations 
in the Latin language. Nay, they have gone 
| further, they have made a loop-hoe for the 
|“ Savans” of the high schools of Edinburgh 
‘and Glasgow to creep through, in case they 
jshould not like to display their Latinity ; 
| those worthies may be examined in homespun 
| English, and admitted as extra-licentiates. 
What’ more can these ‘* wooden spoons’’ 
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desire? No one denies that a Scotch gra- | competition, with an English University, it is 
duate may not be a clever man ; no person | out of the question. Why do the Scotch 
denies he may not be an educated one; but nobility and gentry, who can afford it, send 
it is well known that the degree is no test of their sons to our Universities? Why are 
either, whereas, the license of the London | the most celebrated Scotch physicians proud 

e stamps a value upon the foreign di to obtain our degrees? Why did the er 
ma it did not before possess; and, until it | of the great, the amiable, and lamented Baillie 
has received that stamp, the maa who would |—he a minister of the Kirk of Scotland— 


attempt to place Scotch graduates on a par 


with English ones would compromise his | 


own intellect. It is the glorious beauty of 
an English University that, before any man 


why did he educate his son at an English 
University, and that, too, in the days of 
Monro (secundus) aod Blaek, if the Scotch 
were so much better, as well as so much 


can obtein its degree, in any science, he | cheaper’—the first a consideration grave 
must have passed through that course of and fitting for any man ; the last peculiarly 
general education, and acquired that know- | adapted to a Scotchman. That what your 
ledge of literature, both ancient and modern, | Scotch Doctor calls ** learning,” is cheaper 
which constitutes the well-informed gentle-|in his country then in England, is most 
man ; hence it is that the English clergy,asa/true; but, as Dr. Johnson observes, the 
body, are, beyond comparison, the best scho- | scholar will have only a mouthful in the 
lars of the age, and possess more learning, | ome country, while he must have a bellyfull 
theological and general, than any equal’ in the other before he obtains a degree. ‘lo 
number of men in the world! What a Scotch contine myself to the medical profession, I 
University is, let those who boast its degrees | may observe, that five years are requisite 
explain ; and when your Scotch Doctor asserts, | to obtain a bachelor's degree, and eight that 
that one-third of those who graduate in | of a doctor, in an English University ; but, 
Edinburgh are Englishmen, I have no wish |to turn to its humbler walks, in England, 
to controvert his statement. But I will en- | you give a premium of 300l. or 4001. to place 
deavour, for the information of your general | your son for five years with a respectable 
readers, to throw a little light upon the | member of the profession ; you have then 
subject; and, as one fact is worth a dozen to support him for two years more in Lon- 


arguments, | shall briefly state that, in one | don at a hospital and public lectures, cost- 
of my recent excursions, a lad was pointed |ing you as much more. Now, Sir, one half 


out to me who had been employed five years 
in a druggist’s shop, selling tea, coffee, snuff, 
paint, and quack medicines, occasionally 
making up prescriptions and horse-balls. At 
the end of that period, being grounded, I 
presume, in the elements of the science, he 
was removed to Edinburgh, and in less 
than three years, he returned a Physician, 
alias a Scoten Doctor! 1 was so much amused 
with the tale, that I chose to satisfy myself 
of its truth ; not that | had any doubt in m 

mind as to the facility with which Scotch 
degrees could be obtained, having met with 
a few doctors of that nation, who, if they 
were at all acquainted with the dead lan- 
guages, were miserably deficient in the liv- 
ing ones. ‘Take the one I have given as a 
sample of the English youths sent to Edin- 
burgh to graduate ; no English gentleman, 
who, from his rank in society, has a right 
to educate a son for the highest wa'k of the 
medical profession, dreams of doing so, 
Learning and respectability are, in his esti- 
mation, superior to cheapness and humbug. 
There is not a professional man, either theo- 
logical, legal, or medical, acquainted with 
the state of science in the three kingdoms, 
who will not proclaim the superiority of the 
English Universities, and, in comparison, 
place Dublin next to them ; after which 
follow the Scotch Colleges, in the order of 
precedence the Scotch Doctor may choose to 
place them; as for comparison, much less, 





this time, and one half the expense, will 
make him a physician in Edinburgh. In 
point of fact, the generality of Scotch gra- 
duates are not so well educated as the re- 
spectable general practitioner in England ; 
and yet it is contended that these gentry 
should come into England whenever they 
please, and compete with elegantly-edu- 
cated and bighly-gifted members of our 
Universities! Why not bring overa body 
of Presbyterian clergy, and, sinking their 
Calvinism, fasten them upon our church 
livings? Your Scotch Doctor might as 
well prof to inundate us with divinity 
scholars as with medical ones—to break 
up our academical institutions in one pro- 
fession or science as another! For both 
articles of instruction are alike cheap in 
Seotland. Indeed, we may as well submit 
to have our courts crowded with Scotch 
advocates and writers to the signet : the act 
of union must legalise one as much as the 
other—if, according to your correspondent’s 
mode of reasoning, it is to legalise any inno- 
vation upon our laws. As to his ba/derdesh 
about the union of the three kingdoms, and 
the amalgamation of their laws, it is incom- 
prehensible. No part of the common law 
of this kingdom has been amalgamated with 
that of Scotland—no part of its ecclesiasti- 
cal—no part of its civil—no part of its aca- 
demical. The Scots have obtained the par- 
tial introduction of the trial by jury, but 
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we have amalgamated in nothing. ‘They | 
covenanted, at the Union, to retain their 
criminal, ecclesiastical, aud academical laws 
and institutions, and, in Gow’s name, let 
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retired, if he be no better apothecary than 
advocate. He, perhaps, does not know that 


at the Union the laws and religion of Scot- 
land were stipulated for, because they dif- 


them do so, but do not let us be cursed with fered from those of England; but medical 


their ‘* excrescences.” 

Your Scotch Doctor may rest assured, that 
the English bar boasts many members edu- | 
cated in one or other of those matchless | 
seminaries, Oxford or Cambridge, who! 
would gladly embrace the opportunity of | 
raising their Rgenten by advocating the 
cause of the College ; that a jury of English | 
gentlemen will support the venerable and’ 
virtuous institutions of their country ; and 
that there is not a judge on the bench who 
will not uplift his hand to prevent the sta- 
tutes of this kingdom being prostrated at the 
shrine of northern ignorance or cupidity. 

I am, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
A Rerirep Greyerar Practirioxen. 


Devizes, Dec. 11. 


VINDICATION OF THE SCOTCH GRADUATES. 


To the Editor of Tur Laxcer. 


Sin,—As your pages appear to be ever open 
to the discussion of questions of professional | 
and public interest, permit me to request the 
early insertion of a reply to the Correspon- 
dent of the Morning Herald of the 3d of 
January, who signs himself, “ A Retired 
General Practitioner.” The signature is, 
I believe, a fictitious one, and the letter 
smells strongly of Pall-mal! East; but if 
genuine, it is strange the College of Physi- 
cians should fiad an advocate among a set 
of men whom they pretend to regard as no 
better than mechanics, except when it suits, 
their purpose. 

The question at present pending with the | 
of Physicians has, | have observed, | 
hitherto, been treated as if between two 
parties only ; but there is a third, viz., the 
public, which 1 shall, through the medium 
of your useful Journal, endeavour to en- 
lighten on a subject deeply interesting to 
them, and one on which they have the 
fewest lights to judge by. 1 am far from 
wishing to defend what is wrong in Scotch 
Colleges; but I think I shall make it appear, 
the London College have little reason to be 
obliged to their Devizes advocate. This 
volunteer endeavours, with great art, to en- 
list on his side the lawyers and clergy of 
England, by saying, the Presbyterian clergy, 
and writers to the signet, might as well be 
brought over as Scotch physicians, and that 
the act of Union must legalize the one as 
well as the other. It is well for the pa- 





tienta of such an old dotard that he has 


science, and the effects of remedies, are, I 
presume, the same in both countries. But 
does any law exist which prevents a Scotch 
clergyman, or lawyer, following their pro- 
fession in London, or within seven miles? 
The former, I presume, may preach if he cau 
get @ congregation, and writers to the sig- 
net are resident for the purpose of eluci- 
dating the Scotch laws ; but the comparison 
of the two cases is so absurd, that it could 
only have been made by an old woman. 
His argument respecting the population of 
twelve millions affording larger scope for 
practice than two, is equally absurd—as if 
the latter did not afford cases of disease suf- 
ficient. Among which population did Hip- 
pocrates make those observations, that have 
immortalised his name? I hold it an easy 
task to prove, that the London College, not 
by their charter, but their by-laws, which 
are at absolute variance with it, have done 
all in their power to impede the progress 
of medical science ; aud I shall proceed to 


j}enable the public to judge of the truth of 


this. If the College had adhered to the 
spirit and letter of their charter, they might 
have accomplished the good it was intended 
to promote ; viz., have put down quackery, 
and prevented uneducated men practising 
on the king’s subjects. Have they ever 
attempted this? Does not the town abound 
with quacks?’ Who are the men they have 
at times threatened and prosecuted? Why, 
men of acknowledged talent and ability— 
the late Dr. Dick, Dr. Stanger, and now 
Dr. Harrison, by whom they have been 
bearded ; who defies their power, and who, 
the moment he received their admonition, 
put his name, for the first time, on his door. 
Why do they not prosecute him? Why 
content themselves with the gentlemanly in- 
timation so lauded by the old man of Devizes? 
What! a public =s intrusted by the Legis- 


lature, as they pretend, with the dearest inte- 
rests of the community, allow itself to be 
bearded by a graduate of Edinburgh—an 
interloper, and an interferer with their 
monopoly, and be satisfied with a gentlemanly 
intimation? They either have, or have not, 


a sacred duty to perform to the public ; 
they have a duty to perform to those who 
have paid them for their licence ; do they, 
or have they, ever attempted this? Their 
power has alone been tried against men who 
have been esteemed by the public, as those 
above-mentioned, who therefore interfere 
with the fees of these college worthies. This 
is the sore place—this it is excites their 
anger and zeal, not the public good—this the 
cause of their threats, for they dare not pro- 
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ceed to trial—threats held out to prevent 
men, who have stadied and know their 
profession, settling in London ; or to make 
them pay to the support of their college if 
they do, and bind them by by-laws they 
keep secret. The poor shuffle of not having 
evidence, is unworthy in the extreme.— 
What! a respectable body proceed to ad- 
monish a man my | could not prove guilty ? 
As for evidence, 1 am told the shops have 
more prescriptions of the gentleman in 
question than of any of the fellows. Why 
not have recourse to the same means they 





formerly did in procuring evidence. Is it 
credible they would only bave shown their 
teeth if they had the power to bite? The} 
truth is, after they had consulted counsel, | 
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by-laws by which the fellows can only be 
selected from these semivaries, was only 
made in the reign of George II. The charter 
was addressed to the commonalty, and all 
men ¢jusdem facultatis and by it every man 
possessing a degree has a right, by the charter, 
to be examined. Dr. Harrison has offered 
to appear before them, which shows he is 
a scholar and conscious of his medical know- 
ledge ; but he disdains to accept the licence, 
which has, I believe, been repeatedly offered 
him by this Corporation, whose impotence 
being now exposed, thus begin to conciliate 
those whose weakness and vanity they can 
work upon, and whom they suppose have 
the power to injure or serve them. Witness 
the recent admission to the fellowship, of 


they became more civil, and inserted that, two men who have notoriously practised as 
gentlemanly notice, in the public papers, | apothecaries. Why, ashort time ago, such 
which has made them the laughing-stock of | admissions would have been looked upon as 
the community at large. The holes they | contamination ; but an appearance of libe- 
have left to creep out at, show the impotence | rality suits their purpose at this moment, as 
of their threats. lf they have the power, | on former occasions. f 

they are bound to protect those who have| When the Government found how little 
paid for their licence, which these fellows they could obtain from the President of the 


are said, on all occasions, to represent as| College, and Physician General to the 
about as honourable as a licence to sell beer| Army, to guide them, when the fever at 
or perfumery. Those, indeed, who have the | Walcheren was destroying our brave sol- 
latter are protected by the law; but the | diers, who did they select to investigate the 


licensed doctor pays for protection to those 
who pretend to grant and have not the power 
to afford. After the gentlemanly intimation, | 


that physician must be an idiot who accepts | 
of their licence ; and if this source of reve- 
nue fails, the new college will soon want 
support. It is said that the fellows, how- | 
ever they differ among themselves, never 

fail, when an op 
ing the distinction between themselves and 

a licentiate, when one of the latter is wished | 
to be called in, should he be a Blane, a 
Tierney, or a Wilson. The public would 
do well to inquire, what share of the im- 
provements in medical science is to be 
traced to the College? The rest of the pro- 
fession would have no reason to regret the 
inquiry. In the mean time, let us look 
beck to the knowledge displayed, when 
questions of great public interest have been 
referred to them. We can all recollect the 
absurd figure their President cut when ex- 
amined on the subject of the Walcheren 
fever, he being at the same time Physician 
General to the Army! 1s their body capable 
of advising Government on the quarantine 
law, or any similar subject! Did they not 
oppose vaccination, and expose their :gno- 
rance on the subject of the Penitentiary ? 
Tt ought daily to published, that the by- 
laws of the College are at variance and con- 
trary to the spirit and letter of their charter. 
Few of the profession, even, know that not 
one of the original members of the College, 
to whom the charter was granted, belonged 
to either Oxford or Cambridge, or that the 





subject '—one of their body? No,—Sir 
Gilbert Blane, a Scotch doctor, who has fre- 
quently refused the proferred honour of their 
fellowship! Let it not be supposed thut 
I wish to advocate the venality of some of 
the Scotch Universities; it will, I trust, 
appear that I have only the public good at 
heart, and wish to enable the public to 


unity offers, of insinuat- | judge for themselves in a question which 


deeply concerns their interests. The Scotch 
colleges have found themselves degraded by 
not having their degrees acknowledged in 
the capital of the empire, and by feeling 
that no talent or experience—not the medi- 
cal lore of a Cullen, a Monro, or a Black, 
could entitle these illustrious men to prac- 
tise in London, or the inhabitants of the 
metropolis to profit by their skill. Not only 
the metropolis, but a district of seven miles 
round, is supposed to be in a similar pre- 
dicament ; though neither the President, or 
any of the Fellows, can say where the centre 
of this privileged circle should be placed, 
whether at Whitechapel or Hyde Park 
Corner. All this would be bad enough had 
such pretensions legul foundation, but the 
public should know, no such law exists ; no 
by-law, made by interested individuals in the 
reign of George the Second, can alter the 
charter of Henry the Eighth. ‘This by-law 
was made to keep to themselves the lucra- 
tive practice of the capital ; and now that 
its justice is questioned, they cry out, the 
clergy are in danger of having their livings 
taken from them by Presbyterian parsons! 
The English clergy are protected by the 
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laws of the empire ; but was it ever con-| ignorant (and pride themselves on their 
templated, at the Union, that a Scotch phy- | ignorance) of those branches of medical 
sician should not have the power of prac-j| education absolutely necessary to enable 
tising his profession in any part of the king- | them to judge correctly of nine cases in ten 
dom, and be even denied the privilege of being | that come before them ; and this for the sole 
examined, It is of this Dr. Harrison, and) reason, that they have resided a certain 
hundreds of others, complain, who are will- number of months at the same places of edu- 
ing to give proofs of their knowledge ; but, | cation with themselves. It is evidently the 
because they have not obtained it at certain interest of the Fellows of the College to 
places, they are to be degraded in the eyes| keep all medical talent, superior to their 
of the public, by a corporation deeply in-| own, at a distance from the metropolis—by 
terested in their being kept at a distance of | any means to get it beyond the seven mile- 
seven miles from London. Now, in spite of | stone, reckoning, I suppose, from Pall-mall 
the old man of Devizes, talent will step in,| East. At Devizes, the wooden spoons may 
and men who have studied their profession, | do the best they can for their patients, so 
where alone knowledge of it can be ob-| that they hand them over to the aristocracy 
tained, who do not aflect to despise ana-| when they visit the metropolis. 

tomy, midwifery, and other branches of| It is far from my wish to detract from the 
medical art, (absolutely necessary te every con- | merits of our English Universities ; but will 
scienlious practitioner of it,) will soon break | any one pretend that medical knowledge of 
up the monopoly of the college aristocrats, | any real utility is to be obtained there? It 
aud show the real aristocracy, and higher | is as much impossible that knowledye of the 
ranks of the community, how they are gulled | practice of physic can be obtained there, as 
by these college worthies—will show them |that of practical navigation. If it is only 
the improvements made in the art by men|to be obtained elsewhere, it is all that is 
not allowed to practise in the metropolis, | contended for. Whoever obtains it, and is 
and the chance they and their families have | willing to give public proof of his possessing it, 
of profiting by the resources of medicine. | ought to be allowed to practise his profes- 
Our legislators and courts of law will soon | sion any where, for his own benefit and that 
inquire into the rights of the Royat College of of the community. Let the ordeal be com- 
Physicians, a8 they call themselves, not as, mon to all, and let not a mon be allowed to 
their charter calls them. ‘The lawyers have | attend a patient at Richmond, if it is held 
ulready told them, they cannot come into | illegal for him to prescribe at Chelsea. 
court by thistitle, or perhaps any other; | Nothing so absurd was ever contemplated by 
and have advised them to get out of their! any legislature, or authorised by any char- 
present scrape by pretending they want | ter; and the truth is, there exists no law to 
evidence, Whiy, what evidence can they ever! prevent him. Let us trace the career of a 
get, if a man, putting his name on his door, | thorough-paced Fellow of the College from 
and signing prescriptions which are pub-| the time of his leaving the University. How 
liely dispersed over the town, is not evi-| many, secure of their degrees, devote them- 
dence? Has he not met their own Fellows | selves to the dissecting-room, or to the ac- 
in consultation, and signed prescriptions | quirement of a knowledge of the diseases of 
before them? But they are too gentlemanly | females and children,or that attendance at the 
to take advantage of such things! ‘his | bed-side of patients in hospitals, where the 
may be ; but can they be honest men, to sell | phenomena of diseases and effects of reme- 
their licences, and permit hosts of inter-| dies are alone to be studied, and which ena- 
lopers to interfere with the privileges of | bles the young physiciau in future life to ap- 
those whose money they have taken? If a| ply appropriate means of cure! Far from 
man pays for a licence to sell any article, | this, the young -+sculapius comes to town, 
the law does not allow another to set up| full of importance,—canvasses for the ap- 
next door and sell without such licence.| pointment of physician to an hospital, is 
Not so the College; any charlatan may | supported through thick and thin by the 
practise. It is only when ove has made | president and fellows of his college, to the 
himself known to the circle they move in, | exclusion even of the oldest and most expe- 
that they try to put him down, and threaten rienced of their licentiates. In short, by 
to prosecute, By confining the fellowship | the most unworthy means, he is clected, 
to men from Oxford or Cambridge, they and starts, not only as a practitioner, but as 
have established a movopoly in a corpota-|a preceptor and teacher of the practice of 
tion which extends the baneful effects of| physic to the rising generation, who are 
such bodies over the whole empire ; and,| obliged to fee him for attending the hospi- 
unfortunately for the interest of the com-/ tals. Hence the throat cuttings, the tapping 
munity, they have the opportunity of throw- |of pregnant women, and other horrors oniy 
ing dust in the eyes of the great, who are of late made public. The few lucrative 
content, while in London, to be fleeced by appointments belonging to the profession 
these worthies, who are, for the most part, under goverament, are monopolised by this 

i 
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‘orporation most unjustly, There are num-j|reer is so exultingly brought forward to 
bers of medical men who have gained expe-|the public by the retired practitioner, in 


rience in our fleets end armies, whom the | the preceding letter, provided he be a 
goveroment might most advantageously|man of good natural understanding, and 
employ ; and it would be some reward for | employed the three years he spent at Edin- 
their toils and Jabours in the King’s service. | burgh as he might have done, than to most 
How these situations are now filled, aud the of the College. No man is born a physician, 
duties executed, will soou be made public. | thoagh he may be a poet—Non nascitur sed 


W hat bas the College ever done for the be- | ft. He onl 

nefit of society, or the advancement of me- | has stadied | 
where there are no sick. He may telk medi- 
lished Transactions, especially those of late | cine, and many of them do pretty well; but 
|he is at the mercy of the attending apothe- 
The | cary, and often at that of the nurse, when 


dical knowledge! Let us look to their pub- 


years. How unworthy a body pretending 
to superior education and knowledge ! 


can practise his profession who 
it at the bed-side of the sick, not 


few celebrated names on which they pride | he comes to practise. It is dreadful to think 


themselves, obtained their knowledge in 
schools far differently constituted to the 


Lnglish Universities ; where it is not dis- | 


puted, any other knowledge but that of the 
practice of physic and its various branches, 
can be obtained in perfection: they never 
heve been regarded as medical schools, and 
those who obtain degrees there, always take 
care to let it be known, that they have spent 
some of their time at the vilified school of 
Edinburgh, as the wise man of Devizes calls 
it, or at some other, where there are patients. 
The instance of Dr. Baillie being sent by 
his father, a minister of the kirk, to an Eng- 
lish University, is quoted in triumph by the 
philosopher of Devizes. We are not dis- 
<d to question the justice of the epithets 

e bestows on departed worth, but the 
course of his education differed in tote from 
that of a thorough-paced fellow. He suc- 
ceeded to the school established by his rela- 
tive, a Scotch : he was ao anatomi- 
cal physician, and so distinguished. His 
being a teacher of anatomy was the founda- 
tion of his fame and fortune ; and if he had 
never been enrolled among, or his mind 
warped by, a narrow-minded corporation, he 
would probably have added, from his great 
opportunities, to our stock of medical khnow- 
ledge. From his popularity, and the only 
work (much overrated) by which his me- 
mory is distinguished, the College have 
been always of late anxious to put his name 
forward ; but I have heard he was not in his 
life-time esteemed by them a pure: but he 
is gone, and they will not easily replace 
him. Let those who have attended post-mortem 
examinations with thorough-paced fellows, 
say what pretty figures they cut on such oc- 
casions, what additions to pathology may be 
expected from men who have studied ana- 
tomy at Oxford. Would Harvey and the 
few others, real ornaments to their College, 
have done honour to their age and country, 
if their education had been confined to the 
English Universities, where the habits ac- 
quired little fit any one for the studies and 
scenes a medical man must encounter, to 
become master of his art? I would rather 


trust my family to the individual whose ca- 





of men being elected to fill stations of public 
trust and confidence, with scarcely any qua- 
lification but that of what is called interest, 
and that the well-meaning persons who sup- 
port our hospitals, are deceived, for the 
most part, by those who ought to enlighten 
them. 

This letter has grown to an unforeseen 
length, and J am obliged to postpone an 
examination of the famous Charter; which 
Bug- Bear has for nearly a century deprived 
the metropolis of the real medical talent it 
might have possessed. The College will 
say, that any man with certain qualifica- 
tions may obtain their licence ; but will any 
physician of spirit or prudence hereafter ac- 
cept of this, when he sees it confers no pro- 
tection, no honour, or advantage. A mise- 
rable shift, | am told, is made use of by 
the Corporation to make a distinction be- 
tween the Fellows and Licentiates, by the 
introduction of a few Greek words in the 
examination of the former; the latter hav- 
ing the compliment paid them of being sup- 
posed ignorant of the Greek language. ‘Ihe 
retired practitioner informs us, they have 
left another low-hole, for men even ignorant 
of Latin to creep through, and practise on 
their fellow subjects beyond the seven mile- 
stone: he tells us, these are called extra- 
licentiates, or, as he politely calls them, 
wooden-spoons. This piece of iaformation | 
hail as something that must rouse the peers 
and members of the lower house, who reside 
with their families a great part of the year 
on their estates ; during which, the health 
and lives of themselves and families are to 
be trusted to a set of physicians, who are 
not supposed to be able to read a Latin pre- 
scription! Itis impossible such absurdities 
can be allowed longer to exist. If the Col- 
lege of Physicians are inclined to prevent 
their own extinction by a revision of their 
by-laws, they have perhaps an opportunity 
of showing a degree of wisdom never yet 
shown by a corporate body ; but my opinion 
is, that the time for their doing either good 
or evil, is gone by ; in fact, that they have 
the power of doing neither the one or the 
other. The practice of physic has been gra- 























MEDICAL ASSISTANTS. 


dually going out of the hands of physicians 
into those of the surgeons, in consequence 
of the blindness and folly of the Corpora- 
tion: they know this full well, but can do 


MEDICAL ASSISTANTS. 


the abe tebe the To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


nothing , surgeons : 
oyster give the doctors the shells. They! Six,—Your instrument has been the 
are even obliged to meet them in consulta- | means of relieving several morbid conditions 
tion. By , re says, Dr. Harrison | of medical and surgical diseases, it has not 
bas bed it inti to him by more than only destroyed the fungous growth of many 
one Fellow, that they will not refuse to meet self-elected puritans, but has roused into 
him hereafter, when there is any thing to | action the lethargic slumbers of as many Hos- 
be got. The tensions of the Fellows to | pital drones ; in fact, it may be truly affirmed 
ior knowledge, is of a-piece with the | of this invaluable remedy, that it has pene- 
rest; but knowledge and improvement in trated the most secret recesses of the whole 
medicine are now diffused in a manner quite | medical constitution, and bids fair to rear a 
uaknown to former times. ‘The most difficult | new system founded on more stable and en- 
opetations in surgery are performed, and lightened principles; but, Sir, whilst every 
soundest principles of medical science are to | one must acknowledge its great energies to 
be found, in remote parts of the country, | eradicate destructive and hereditary dis- 
much more remote than Devizes; where the | eases, it is not surprising that a few local 
retired practitioner (if he exists) may find | affections should have been but very par- 
himself hereafter known by the name of! tially considered ; the wonder is, how so 
wooden-spoon, for his folly in putting him- ‘much could have been accomplished in so 
self forward to defend men who affect to | short a space. 
As aretiring member from this infectious 


despise him, and for interfering in a ques- 
body, I beg to call your readers’ attention 


tion far above his intellect. the time is 





fast approaching, when medical talent will 
not be confined ‘by mile-stones ; and as for 
the College claiming merit for not interfer- 
ing with other Colleges, the latter owe them 
little on this score, as their only object has 
ever been to secure the metropolis and seven 
miles round to themselves. Give them the 
pickings of this favoured circle, and they are 


to one of the most pelpable derangements of 
this mass of corruption ; and whilst I describe 
the symptoms of this complaint, | assure 
you it is not only contagious in its nature, 
but the most prevalent in every season and 
in every year. That, to which | now allude, 
is the unjust remuneration which medical 
| assistants receive ; this, when duly consider- 





content to leave the population of Edinburgh | ed, will alone be sufficient to awaken a lively 
and Dublin to their own doctors, alias | interest in the mind of every impartial and 
wooden spoons; nay,even the rest of Rng-/enlightened man, even though it may 
land, to those who have been weak enough encroach ultimately a little on his own 





to pay for an extra licence, and the privilege 
of being examined in the vulgar tongue ! 
Such is the philanthropy of this Corpora- 
tion, who can admit not only Scotch and 
Irish doctors, but Scotch and Irish apotheca- 
ries, too, when it suits their purpose. The 
gentlemanly intimation, however, has acted as 
an invitation to Scotch and Irish physicians 
to settle as soon as convenient in the me- 
tropolis, by proving they are in no danger 
of prosecution from their superiorly educated 
» With whom, henceforth, they may 
share the loaves and fishes. What would 
be said, were it proposed by the bench of 
i to ordain a set of clergymen to 
preuch within the seven-mile-stoue, and to 
prohibit all the rest from doing so; yet this 
would not be more preposterous than the 
lawsof the College. Much still remains to 
be ssid on this subject ; but as I am one of 
those who are determined to set off for the 
metropolis, as soon as they can with conve- 
nience, I shall be able to communicate more 
easily with you hereafter, and, in the mean 
time, subscribe myself, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Meprcvs. 





| finances. 

| The class of individuals for whom I now 
| solicit your powerful aid, is perhaps the 
|most numerous, but, | trust, not the least 
meritorious, in the profession ; if 1 may be 
allowed the expression, the medical assist- 
ants are the fundamental seeds of the future 
practitioners ; for it is calculated that ten out 
of every twelve, who now settle, pass that 
ordeal of disgraceful servitude (of course 
only as relates to pay). 

I shall premise a few facts by stating, 
that a young man, when he has completed 
his apprenticeship, either commences at 
once his studies, or goes out as an assistant ; 
it is expected from him that he has been 
educated a gentieman, and that he will 
maintain that character in every respect ; 
but should he at that time be left alone on 
his own resources, which is unfortunately 
too frequently the case, he has to depend 
alone on the pitiful swim of 301. a year for 
what has cost him from 200i. to 300/. 
to qualify especially if he has com- 
menced his studies, the bare mention of 
which fact is a stigma on the profession ; 
what | now state is not unfounded, but of 
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every day’s occurrence, must be acknow- | deserves to be generally known, as interest- 
ledged by every candid man, and may be | ing toa considerable part of the community ; 
readily verified by paying a visit to that | and with this view it is offered, with a few 
emporium of its origin and continuance, | remarks, for a place in your columns, 
Apotheearies’ Hall, for it seems to be a pride | ‘‘ Speaking of medical men, I may mention 
amovg that company of drug venders toto you a sad blow they have lately expe- 
render the system more odious and detest- | rienced, from the medical contract being 


able, as may be perceived by the conduct of 
two of the highest among them. 
My apprentice passed bis examination at 


| taken entirely from them, and placed in the 


hands of the commissariat. It redaces the 
allowances of surgeons greatly.” (The 


the Hail, and then applied to them for a si- | writer would have been more correct, had 
tuation, and had an introduction to two of | he said, it abolishes them entirely). ‘* The 


the leading men of. their craft, who alto- 
gether objected to the diploma as a better 
qualification, end refused taking him, as they 
supposed his attention might be diverted 
from the grand obstacle, the pestle and 
mortar, and who even only offereu to give 
251. for the first year’s salary. 

Being, Sir, now comfortably settled in this 
town, | feel, therefore, called upon to try 
and relieve those who may follow me, fiom 
such nefarious practices ; and as the time is 


fast approaching when these, as well as'| 
all other abuses, must cexse, I trust you | 
| 


will allow this, the echo of many, to claim a 








surgeon of the General Hospital here (at 
Madras, and as a contract) used to draw 
3000 rupees monthly. He has now about 
800 rupees.” 

If fifteen years’ bare pay of lieutenant, as 
assistant surgeon, before promotion, and 
seventeen years’ pay of captain, as surgeon, 
after it, from which not one farthing can be 
saved in India, with the retiring-pay in this 
country of 19¢/. 12s. a year, after from 
seventeen to thirty years actual service in 
India, if these advantages and this prospect 
be sufficient to induce properly qualified 
medical men to embark in the East India 


small portion of your notice. 1 rejoice to| Company's medical service, it is very well. 


add, that a gentleman of established reputa- 


| The Directors of the Company certainly 


tion has kindly offered to officiate as chair-| have aright to make the best bargain they 


man, When a general mecting of assistants | cen with their surgeons ; of the value, how- 


may be convened, which will be in the en- 


suing month ; the object will be to tuke into 
consideration the present abuses, aud the | 
best means of relieving them ; also to pro- | 
pose the establishment of a central situation | 
to be supported by their own subscriptions,» | 
to enable them to have a general place of | 
resort whenever they may be Gisengaged | 
from, or in want of, a situation. 

‘Trusting, Sir, this will meet with your 
approbation, and that you wiil allow its in- 
sertion as early as convenient, and previous 
to the notices which will be advertised in 
your Journal, 

1] remain, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
Aw op Pracritioser. 
Chancery Lane. 


Any communications addressed to A. B., 
Caliow and Wilson's, will be duly noticed ; 
and any gentleman wishing to form one of 
the committee, will please to affix his name 
to a paper left there for that purpase. 





PAY OF SURGEONS IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
BAST INDIA COMPANY. 


— 


To the Editor of Tus Laxcer. 


S1n,— The following intelligence, from a 
general letter of news from Madras, pub- 
lished in the Oriental Herald of this month, 





ever, of whose services, it is now pretty 
evident, that they will never be able to form 
G just estimate, until they shall have been 
deprived of them by their own parsimonious 
and penuricus neglect. 

The Court of Directors have provided 
differently for their chaplains, for whose 
services in India it would appear they have 
a higher value ; chaplains, after fifteen years’ 
service in India, being allowed to retire on 
the pay of lieutenant-colouel, just double the 
sum the Directors think proper to give a 
surgeon who has served twice that time, 


the pay to most surgeons on the retired 


list being 182/. 10s., the difference of 6d. a- 
day being a late addition since 1825, and 
the only one to the retiring pay of surgeons 
since 1796, and how long farther back [ 
know not. 

It ought to be known, in contradiction to 
what might be inferred from the Notices of 
Pensions on Retirement, published in the 
East India Register, that the higher pension 
of superintending surgeon is not attainable 
in less than thirty-two years, nor that of 
Member of the Board in less than from forty 
to forty-five years’ actual service in India. 


lam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


A retirep SurGeon or tue East Iypta 
Comrany’s Anny, 


4th Feb. 1828. 








_— 
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JOBBING AT THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 





To the Editor of Tux Laycer. 


The public being, for the most part, but 
ill acquainted with some of the facts con- 
nected with the late changes in the London 
Hospital, the following short eapose, drawn 
by one well conversant in these intrigues, 
will enable them to understand the cause of 
the recent increase of medical officers, and 
to estimate the expediency of this abomi- 





nable measure. 

It has been already showa in Tus Lancer, 
in a document signed by some of the yovern- 
ors, that the origin of this scheme cannot be 
ascribed to any incease of the medical duties 
for the last six years ; nor las it proceeded 
from any wish of those constituting the 
medical staff prior to the innovation. We 
must therefore jook for it elsewhere. 

In the document alluded to above, it is 
stated, that this self-same experiment was | 
tried many years ago, and, if we may be al- 
lowed to assume any thing, pretty much un- | 
der the same circumstances as at the present 
period. A general court has recorded their | 
opinion of the measure at that time, “ that | 
it was impolitic, injurious to the right of 
the governors, and the interests of the 
charity.” 

W hat, then, were the circumstances which | 
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since the measure has heen shown to be al- 
together unnecessary and injurious,) is the 
election of Mr. W. L, Harkness, as one of 
the assistant surgeons of the Hospital, ia 
place of special assistant surgeon to the 
senior surgeon, which would have insured 
his election as surgeon, in the event of a va- 
cancy, had it not been frustrated by his la- 
mented death, 

The next is, to bring forward immediately 
a candidate for the office of physician, whose 
interest stands high with the Committee, 
and for whom we believe, and for the pur- 
pose above meutioned, these redundant 
offices were created. The gentleman to whom 
we allude is Dr. Gordon, son-in-law of Mr. 
Charrington, the brewer, who is a leading 
member of the House Committee, has served 
the office of Chairman and Treasurer, and 
possesses much iufluence in the institution. 
The measure has, in consequence, been jo- 
cosely, and not inappropriately, called 
** Charrington’s entire.” 

The next circumstance to be considered, 
is, the mode by which the assent of a gene- 
ral Court of the Governors to this inexpe- 
dient measure, proposed and recommended 
by the Committee, is obtained. 

Six new offices are proposed, to fill which 
there must be as many individuals, All the 
candidates, believing that the appointment 


| will be attended with advantage to them, 


exert their individual influence among the 





induced a committee to propose a measure, | governors; which, added to the colossal inte- 
which, after so short a trial, was pronounced | rest of the Committee, produce an over- 
to be impolitic and injurious? The exist- | overwhelming majority at the general Court 
ence of a court candidate. When he was of Governors, and give an air of popularity 
elected, there was no longer a necessity for | to that measure, which, we are confident in 
assistant surgeons. The committee, it may| predicting, will, at no distant period, be 
be presumed, withheld their individual and | pronounced by the Governors themselves, in 
collective influence, in supporting a measure | More harsh terms thea formerly, to be im- 
which would no longer answer their pur- | politic and injurious to the best interests of 
pose; and it was therefore pronounced by the Hospital, ; 

an unbiassed general court, impolitic and| The above remarks are not made witha 














injurious. 
The changes or innovations of later days | 
appear to bear a more decided character. 
The novel office of assistant to one of the 
surgeons is judged expedient, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Blizard Harkness is elected assistant to 
Sir William Blizard, which gave to the 
former gentleman a decided advantage, in 
case of a vacancy for surgeon. 
very short time elapses, when it is 
found that a further increase of the medical 
establishment of the Hospital is highly espe- 
dient ; and then follows the recommendation 
of the House Committee to the general 
Court of Governors, as to the nature and 
extent of the increase ; viz. that three as- 
sistant surgeons, and three assistant phy- 
sicians, should be udded to the medical 
staff. 
The first interested end to be gained, (for 








we can view the whole in no other light, 





view to show, that those gentlemen who 
have been elected are incompetent to fill 
their respective offices; but solely for the 
purpose of exposing that principle of mono- 
poly and self-interest, which pervades com- 
mittees who have the care of our public in- 
stitutions, and in no instance more than in 
the one under review ; and to stimulate the 
Governors to watch with a most scrupulous 
attention every attempt at innovation. 
lam, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
LonpiNeNsis, 
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To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
Str,—If, in all departments of life, in- 
formers are justly deemed odious, how much 
more than ordinarily hateful must they be, 
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when appertaining toa liberal and learned jing the contest. In the present case, how- 
profession? The species of informer in the | ever, (that of Dr. Harrison,) the cireum- 
medical profession, to which I at present | stances are different. He, as well as they, 
allude, is not himself, perhaps, fully aware | bas every reason to believe, that the powers 
of the predicament in which he stands. He is/to which they pretend, are, in law, a mere 
not only acting a base and disloyal part toward | nullity. For the general interest of the 
the physician, whom he betrays, thereby | profession and of the public, therefore, it is 
meriting contempt and censure, but com-/| his duty to urge the matter to « close dis- 
mitting a violation of confidence and of pro- | cussion and a final decision; and there ap- 
perty towards the patients, which ought to | pears to be no good reason to believe that 
entitle him, if he cannot be legally punished, | he will not conscientiously perform it. And 
to loss of character and of practice among | With respect to the College, well as they 
the public at large. The case is simply know their total want of legal right to the 
this:—A Corporation, called the London | privileges which they claim, they must be 
College of Physicians, who, it seems, have | Sensible that they have no alternative but 
been graciously pleased to bestow a mono- to go to trial, trusting for a small prolon- 
yoly upon themselves, have been in the ha-| gation of their corporate existence, to the 
bie of requiring, by circulars, that apothe-| tricks, stratagems, and chicanery, of the 
caries shovld communicate to them, for the law, unless they would consent to sink into 
purposes of prosecution, such prescriptions | aanihilation without a struggle. . 
as they may have in their possession, writ-| It has been stated, that, on this oceasion, 
ten by physicians, who have not been ad-| the College have been supplied with the 
mitted to practise in London, under the hand ¢vidence upon which they mean to rely— 
and seal of the College ; and this base re- | Dr. Harrison's prescriptions—by a so-called 
quisition has sometimes been basely com- | respectable apothecary in high practice in 
plied with. Now, it is quite clear that | the west-end of the town. For his sake, [ 
apothecaries are not bound to give up these | hope the allegation will prove to be un- 
prescriptions to the College, if they do pos- | founded ; for, if otherwise, he wilt soon 
seas them ; and that, as they are the pro-| deservedly cease to be of high reputation 
perty of the patient, and ought to be re-| and of high practice, whatever may be the 
turned to him, or to her, along with the | efforts of a few sinking monopolists in his 
medicines prescribed, they have no right | favour. No patient of honour will consent 
whatever to retain or possess them, with- | to the preseriptions of his physician being 
out the patient's permission, knowing the | made use of for the purpose here described ; 
purpose for which they are intended. The | and if his consent be obtained under false 
act, therefore, of conveying this informa- | pretences, he, as well as his physician, are 
tion, is one of gratuitous baseness, and would grossly betrayed. ‘The betrayer may, I 
subject the informer to such an examination | should think, under such circumstances, be 
in the witness-box, upon any trial on which | made to cut a figure in the witness-box not 
he was a witness, where such a question | very much to be envied. Cc. 
was involved, that he would infallibly lose | 
all credit and practice, as far as regarded | 
the honest and sensible part of the commu- | 
nity, and have to rely for indemnification | 
and support on the precarious gratitude of a| Sir,—I am one of those individuals whom 
few monopolists, whose cause, at the ex-/ the late regulations of the College of Sur- 
pense of so much honour snd honesty, he | geons will affect, and consequently om 
had endeavoured to serve. | obliged to enter to the extra lectures thereia 
It has been confidently affirmed, that, in| specified. 1 think it but just and fair that 
the case of Dr. Dick, the College were sup- the lecturers, who will reap considerable 
plied with that gentleman's prescriptions by | pecuniary advantages by them, should allow 
the late Sir Walter Farquhar, then an apo- | their pupils to attend another course, on the 
thecary ; but this, from the general charac- | same terms, as if they had previously enter- 
ter of Sir Walter, I have some difficulty in |‘ ed for the whole number of courses required 
believing. Be that as it may, the proceed- by these new regulations ; that is, by pay- 
ings on the occasion alluded to, were not ing the remainder of the sum charged for 
calculated to bring the validity of the privi- the two courses. Such has been the con- 
leges assumed by the College to an issue ; duct of the lecturer on chemistry in Webb- 
for, on the one hand, their confidence was street ; but I am sorry to say that the lec- 
not so strong in the justice of their cause, as turers on that subject, at Guy's, have not 
to induce them to persist in the prosecution followed his example. Perhaps this notice 
threatened, and, on the other hand, Dr. in your widely-circulated periodical may 
Dick's aversion to strife (the emoluments convince those geatlemen of the justice of 
of practice not being an essential considera- the plan. E.T. 
tion with bim) led Lim to abstain from ung: Borough, Feb. 1%, 1828. 
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ABUSES AT ST. BANTHOLOMEW'S. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Sir,—At this hospital tardy movements 


seem to be the order of the day ; and changes, 
advantageous to the pupils, almost invari- 
ably meet with opposition from its medical 
officers. I am induced now to trouble you, 
lest you should be ignorant that notwith- 
standing your laudable endeavours to effect 
an alteration in the management of the post 
mortem examinations here, which fora short 
time appeared to rouse from their lethargy 
the dormice of this establishment, those ani- 
mals have nevertheless soon sunk again into 
their accustomed state of stupor. We now 
never hear of such an event as a morbid in- 
spection ; if it does take place, its perform- 
ance is veiled in impenetrable secrecy. The 
dressers are probably the chief cause of this 
unfair and dishonest practice ; but I suspect, 
Sir, that another obstacle to the examina- 
tions being publicly performed arises from 
a certain medical officer of this institution 
deriving pecuniary emoluments by their 
being effected secretly. If this be really 
the case, it reflects disgrace on the indivi- 
dual, who thus debars the pupils from their 
rights for the sake of his own private in- 
terests ; and he can expect to meet with no- 
thing less than the contempt of all those 
students who do not form a part of his grind- 
ing band. 

I am sorry to add, that the business of the 
dissecting rooms demands also your atten- 
tion: the demonstrators have, of late, 
greatly relaxed in their exertions, and it has 
several times happened that neither of those 
gentlemen has 
hour during the whole day ; and consequent- 
ly those who are beginning the study of ana- 


tomy, and require assistance, knew not where | 


| 


jis it if it be actually found to exist among 

| certain persons, who, as public function- 
ies, at least, 

gate-street, there are no less than four, always! Tt dies Ge ne = eee ae 

Let | 

the boasted school of St. Bartholomew be- | 


to apply for it. Moreover, there is no per- 
feet skeleton to which they can refer ; it is 
true, there was one, but the greater part of 
it has gradually disappeared and never been 
replaced. At the Medical School in Alders- 


open to the inspection of the pupils. 


ware, it has a rival at its gates ! 
Hoping you will, with your usual justice, 
notice these abuses in your next numbe 
I remain, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Disciputvs. 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Feb. 9, 1828. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur. 


Sir,—Among the lucubrations of “ Isaac 


EVILS OF SELF ELECTION. 


nm present more than an} 





Bickerstaff, Esq.,” is the following, which 
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is so fully descriptive of the evils of self- 

election, as exercised by the officers of any 

** Royal Society,” that it may serve at the 

present crisis, and on the eve of a great ge- 
| neral meeting, to direct the minds of the 
| insulted “‘ Members of the Royal College of 
| Surgeons” to a consideration of the real 
| State of things, and the true source of what, 
| in the popular phrase, would be called, their 
professional disabilities. 

After accusing certain “ modern vir- 
tuosos,” of tending rather to contract the 
minds of students, than to afford them op- 
portunities of enlargement, he continues— 

“« This, in England, is, in a great measure, 
| Owing to the worthy elections that are so 
| frequently meade im oar * Royal Society.’ 
| They seem to be in a confederacy against 
men of polite genius, noble thought, and 
| diffusive learning ; and choose into their as- 
semblies such as have no pretence to wisdom, 
but want of wit; or to natural knowledge, 
| but ignorance of every thing else. I have 

made observations in this matter so long, 
| that when I meet with @ young fellow that 
}is an humble admirer of the sciences, but 
| more dull than the rest of the company, | 
_conclude him to be a fellow of the ‘ Royal 
| Society.’ It matters nothing though the 
| Royal Society should chance to be a Royal 
|College, and whether the Fellows or Mem- 
| bers be young or old, if they are ia the re- 
_ceipt of a large annual income, empowered 
| to elect their own members, and irrespon- 
jsible to the great bulk of their particular 


| community; such is human nature, that 
|even its most exalted individuals would be 
| in danger of neglecting the general good ; 


and of filling up vacancies, not hy the substi- 
tution of able members, but of members suffi- 


| ciently intelligent, at least to enter into their 


own views, and ductile enough to follow 
where they are led. 

“If sueh ‘ ignoble swerving’ might be 
feared, even of the best of us, what wonder 


(if the truth were rashly to be told, which 
of course must never be) are seen and 
known by the whole profession to form a 


;Womanish conclave, as imbecile and cor- 


2 |Tupt, as if it were not composed of public- 


spirited, high-talented,money-despising gen- 
tlemen.” 

Your excellent Journal has already thrown 
open the doors of the museum and library, 
and this is the first step of that thorough re- 
form, which is immediately pending. When 
it shall be well established, your reflections, 
Mr. Editor, will be of an enviable descrip- 
tion, 

Your obedient servant, 


A Looxer Fonwarp 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


_—— 


A meerinc of the pupils of the Royal | 
Veterinary College was held in the theatre | 
of that institution, on Wednesday the 6th of 
February, for the express purpose of taking 


' MR. CLARK AND PROFESSOR COLEMAN. 





BRACY CLARK AND EDWARD COLEMAN. 


Our ancestors provided for *a develop- 
' ment of facts by the admirable form that they 
instituted for an oath ; wherein, not merely 
satisfied with the truth, and nothing but the 
| truth, they required the whole truth. Now 
I would recommend to Bracy Clark and Ed- 





into consideration some means to counteract ward Coleman to seek for a development 
the various false reports which had been ofthe whole truth, and then each will be 


promulgated res 
themselves. 


Mr. George Griffiths in the chair. 


The following resolution was moved 


pecting their Professor and 


by 


| convinced that they are both wrong with re- 
| gard to the geometrical figure of the horse’s 
hoof ; one asserting it to be a part ofa cylin- 
der, the other a part of a cone ; and the ob- 
| stinacy with which each supports his opinion 
|shows that neither has given the whole 


Mr. Hughes, seconded by Mr. Scott, and | truth, In poiat of fact, both are right and 


carried unanimously : 

* That with pain and surprise they have 
seen the malignant and unjustifiable attacks 
mage of late on their Professor, in a publi- 
cation called Tne Laxcet, particularly the 
following, in No. 230, the 26th January, 
where it is asserted that ‘ without excep- 
tion the students, we believe, feel dissatis- 
fied, disappointed, and indignant.’ 

«* Asa body® they protest against the truth 
of this assertion, as well as that which im- 


mediately follows—** The attendance at the | 


stables by the Professor is of the most irre- 
gular description, and scarcely an observa- 
tion of the least practical importance on any 
case submitted to his notice is ever heard to 
drop fiom his lips.” They contend, that 


not only is his attendance, when health per- | 


mits, (and his present protracted illness is 
deplored by all,) mosi regular, but the 
practical observations which he then and 
there makes are of so much importance, that 
they constitute a valuable branch of their 
instruction, 

“ The pupils of the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege shave therefore thought it a duty in- 
cumbent on themselves to enter this their 
unequivocal contradiction to such unfounded 
and unjustifiable calumnies.” 


| both are wrong, as regards the form of some 
| feet, but if there is any one part of an animal 
|in which its Creator has produced more 
variety of detail within one general outline, 
‘itis, next to the human face, in the horse’s 
foot. Bracy Clark, looking at the foot side- 
ways, makes his assertion; and Edward 
pm» sachin looking at it in front, is equally 
| bold in his assertion ; whereas, were each to 
condescend to change places, and increase 
the number of feet on which their observa- 
tion has been made, they would then see 
that any one view can do no more nor less 
than lead to an erroneous general conclusion. 
| l remember very well Bracy Clark’s cylinder 
of wood cut obliquely, which he produced at 
the Society of Arts to show the geometrical 
| figure of the horse’s hoof; and then it was 
that to me the error became palpable: these 
segments, or truncated portions, showed a 
figure approaching to that of the foal’s foot, 
‘and of some horses’ feet, but they did not 
give the horse's foot as it most generally 
exists. Indeed Bracy Clark is himself, 
though it would seem unwittingly, aware of 
| this, for he describes the foot as having a 
| greater bulge, as Laving the wall or crust 
more oblique on the outer than on the inner 
side ; it most commonly is so, and from this 
disparity between opposite sides, every 
farrier will correctly tell, in most instances, 


It was then moved by Mr. Vincent,! whether any particular hoof has belonged to 
seconded by Mr. Meekes, and carried una- a near or an off limb. Now, how a foot thus 


nimously, 

* That a copy of the above resolution be 
forwarded to Professor Coleman, and one to 
‘Tar Lancer, for insertion.” 

Georce Grirritnas, Chairman. 
Gronce Jounstrox, Sec. Pro. Tem. 





* We advise these young Gentlemen to 
be a little more discreet in their statements. 
The “ body” consisted of less than twenty- 
five.—Ep. L. 


| 


described is to be brought within the shape 
of any part of a cylinder, I cannot compre- 
hend. 1 believe the opposite dicta of these 
two popular writers have never yet been 
viewed in the light in which I have now 
endeavoured to place them; and, having 
done so, I shall leave to those more foud of 
controversy on abstract points, this, (so far 
as concerns merely external shape and con- 
figuration, ) unimportant subject. 


Faxpenicx C, Currey, 








Clapham, Feb, 4, 1828. 





















FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 





Sitting of the 13:h of December.* 
FRACTURE OF THE CRANIUM, WITH LESION 
OF THE BRAIN. 


LESION OF THE BRAIN.—CANCER OF THE UTERUS. 





A Rerorr was made by M. Hervey de 


Chegoin oa a case of fracture of the cra-| oe . ; 
| an effusion into the substance of the brain, 


academy by M. Cavenne, surgeon at Lyon, | 4 


nium, with lesion of the brain, sent to the 


A child, about seven years of age, the 
subject of the present report, received a| 
kick from a horse, which caused a con- | 
siderable fracture of the frontal bone, with a 
depression of about three inches in extent ; | 
much blood poy mixed with cerebral | 
substance, On the first day it was attempt- | 
ed, but in vain, to raise the portion of bone ; | 
it was effected, however, on the following | 
day. The bone had torn the dura mater and 
penetrated into the anterior lobe of the} 
brain, which was reduced in this spot to! 
pap, and compressed ; about three inches in 
extent of cerebral substance was removed. 

On the following days they withdrew on 
each dressing, notwithstanding every pre- 
caution, a small portion of cerebral sub- 
stance. M.Cavenne thinks, that the quan- 
tity which was extracted, weighed one 
ounce and a half. All the senses remained 

rfect. 

On the fourteenth day, pain was felt for the 
first time in the forehead ; and, on examin- 
ing the wound, a fracture of the squamous 

rtion of the temporal bone was discovered. 
No dangerous symptom was perceived, and 
the cure was accomplished in two months. 
The child enjoyed very good health, and the 
use of all the senses. The cerebral substance 
presented for a long time, even after the 
cicatrisation of the external wound, a swel- 
ling which M. Cavenne successfully treated 
| by pressure. This and many analogeus cases 
, which éxist, prove that a portion of the 
brain may be taken away with impunity. 











TRISMUS, TRAUMATIC TETANUS, WOUND OF 
TUB HEAD. 
M. Reveillé Parise read a report on cases, 
communicated to the Society by M. Colom- | 
bot, physician at St. Chaument,—1st, a case | 
of trismus and general tetanus, the subject 
of which was a young man sixteen years of 
age, which had been occasioned by a bruised | 
wound in the right leg, and which was 
cured by the exhibition of opium in large | 
doses, and in every form; the patient took | 
about sixty grains every day, one ounce and 
a half in three weeks. The reporter, from | 


this fact, thought that the opinion of those 


i i ee | ol 





* Archives Generales, January, 1828. 
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who consider that tetanus consists in a mye- 
litis was probable, und that its seat was in the 
meninges of the spinal marrow. 2d, A case 
of fracture of the cranium in a man who had 
been buried under a roof, and whose thorax 
was so compressed, that the spinous pro- 
cesses of the dorsal vertebre perforated the 
skin by so many foramina, and whose left pa- 
rietal bone was fractured and depressed. 
The lesion of the parietal bone brought on 


at the end of sixteen days, this gave 
rise to an abscess in this organ, about an 
inch in depth. During the course of the 
isease, more than an ounce of the poste- 
rior lobes of the brain was takhon away; 
the patient, however, was perfectly cured, 
without any derangement of his intellectual 
faculties. 





AMPUTATION OF THE NECK OF THE UTERUS; 
FRACTURE OF THE NECK OF THE FEMUR ; 
FRACTURE OF THE 08 CALCIS. 

M. Lisfranc detailed several cases of his 
practice at the Hospice de Perfectionne- 
ment; ist. He performed on four women, 
the amputation of the neck of the carcino- 
matous uterus. He assured the Society, that 
the removal of the neck of the uterus by the 
knife, is not painful; no dangerous symp- 
tom Ls metre and every thing announces 
aspeedycure. 2d. He presented the femur 
of a woman seventy years of age, the neck 
of which was fractured at its base, and 
the fracture united; but the neck was 
joined at right angles with the body of the 
bone ; the trochanter major had also been 
fractured at its base, and the fracture con- 
solidated ; but this consolidation was also 
made on the body of the bone. Sd. Lastly, 
he presented to the meeting a woman fifty 
years of age, who had fractured the supe- 
rior and posterior part of the os calcis, from 
a fall on her feet. When M. Lisfranc saw 
the patient for the first time, a phlegmo- 
nous erysipelas had seized the foot and 
leg; bandages could not be applied till 
twenty-nine days after the*accident. It 
was applied for three months, before the 
bones could be brought in contact. At the 
end of a month, the wound of the soft parts 
was cicatrised, and the fragments of the bone 
appeared to be united by a fibrous substance, 
analogous to that which is found in frac- 
tures of the patella, and which leaves a cer- 
tain degree of motion between them, But 
this motion had disappeared for three 
weeks ; probably, said M. Lisfranc, because 
the substance which existed between the 
fragments was ossified. 





AMPUTATION OF THE LOWER JAW. 

M. Lisfrane presented to the meeting 
the patient ou whom he had performed the 
amputation of the left half of the body of 
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the inferior maxillary bone, The cicatrix | usually bound ; and peculiarly fits him for 
was scarcely visible when the man wore a|the discharge of those duties which the 
cravat; the face of the opposite side was | State of the establishment to which he has 
rather deformed ; the right side of the body | been called imperiously demands, without 
of the bone slightly inclined to the left; | any respect to persons or existing arrange- 
the left ramus passed a little to the inner|ments. Of the condition of the surgical 
side: the cure was effected without the | wards of the Royal Infirmary, no one can 
appearance of any dangerous symptom. be better informed than Mr. Liston himself, 
| who has so often practised at second-hand 
}on its inmates; drawn in his lectures such 
| vivid pictures of the bad surgery of public 
ROYAL INFIRMARY, EDINBURGH. hospitals, and often imperfect instruction of 
-—— | pupils in their wards. Omitting, however, 
So accustomed are the public to see| the superfluous task of reminding him of 
offices of the greatest responsibility filled | those representations which he has repeated 
by incompetent persons, that the late ap-|too often, and impressed too forcibly on 
pointment of Mr. Liston as one of the sur-| others to forget himself, we would rather 
geons to the Royal Infirmary, has really | suggest to him the propriety and consis- 
struck the profession in Edinburgh with | tency of remedying those evils which he was 
astonishment. A part of the press of that | wont to regret, and of carrying those prin- 
city consequently proclaims his election ciples which he so often professed, into ex- 
with an air of triumph, as a concession on ecution, now that power seconds his will. 
the part of the Governors to popular opi- | Should the absurd constitution of the clini- 
niou ; and is loud in praise of his qualifica- | cal chair, and the example of those who, by 
tions for the situation, In both these opi-| their silence, have perpetuated its mono- 
nions we entirely concur; and add our quota! poly, induce him to neglect the usage, now 
of wonder to the common stock, that the | often observed in the English and Irish 
managers have at length done their duty | hospitals, of explaining such cases as come 
towards the institution, and justice to the underhis care, we might assure him that 
merits of the individual whom they have his delicacy, if felt, is sadly misplaced ; 
elected. Mr, Liston has proved himself,|and that the most he may expect from the 
from the very commencement of his pro- | exercise of such fine feelings, should be the 
fessional career, as daring in operative en- | sardonic gratitude of a sneer at his compla- 
terprise, as he has been successful in the | cent simplicity. A choice between the 
execution of his undertakings; but, though | self approbation of doing his duty with the 
a bold and expert application of instruments | sanction of the public support, and the hol- 
forms his most striking characteristic, yet | low thanks of men grateful for an acquies- 
we must presume that he also possesses an/ cence in their views, only in proportion as 
extensive knowledge of surgical disease ; for| their objects are advanced, and their cha- 
adexterous use of the knife alone, without a |racter preserved from a contrast, ought, 
judicious selection of cases and skilful treat- | therefore, to be a matter with him of easy 
ment, could not have been followed by re-| determination. For a free and independent 
sults so generally prosperous as those which | line of conduct, the nature of his election 
have distinguished most of his operations.| eminently qualifies him; the sentiments 
To these recommendations the Governors | entertained towards him render conciliation 
seemed to have been quite indifferent, hav-| itself thankless ; the situation to which he 
ing, on one or two recent occasions, left the | has been appointed, requires exertion at 
possessor of them to the patronage of his| his hands; his own fame and interest, in a 
own deserts; while other candidates of | word, are involved in the opportunity which 
comparatively less merit were honoured by | he possesses ; and the manner in which he 
their elective sanction. Much of this ne-/| avails himself of it, shall certainly be the 
glect, we believe, might be attributed to! measure of our own conduct in noticing the 
the fact of Mr. Liston being in the habit of | furnre proceedings in the wards of the Royal 
successfully treating the incurable cases of | Infirmary. Scorvs. 
the surgical wards of the lafirmary ; not | Edinburgh, Feb. 16, 1828 
always, it is said, obtained in the way of F ; . 
fair trade, and to the consequent hostility of 
professional rivalry. Under such circum- 
stances of opposition, his appointment is no 
less honourable to him, being the extorted | had heen signed with my proper name ; 
homage of respect for his talents, than it is| think it necessary to notice so much of a 
advantageous to his interests, as it makes | letter published in the last Number of Tur 
him independent of those obligations to cus- Lancer as seems to involve the correctness 
toms and colleagues by which men raised to | of certain observations made by me in 
office by the force of interest alone, are announcing Dr. Cullen’s translation from the 








P.S.—Holding myself responsible in the 
same degree for the truth of all statements 
appearing under my signature, as if ay | 
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surgical to the medical wards of the Royal 

Infirmary. That I must have been unin- 

fluenced by any partiality towards that} ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
gentleman, in the representation which I 
then gave of him, will be sufficiently appa- 
rent from a perusal of what I said after his| | n.o0romy.—1NFLAMMATORY ATTACK, AND 
appointment to a surgeoncy in the Hospital, |" guy ya MORRHAGE AFTER THE OPERA- 
in March last. I then spoke of him rela- son 

tively to a candidate for the situation which | : 

he at that time obtained, precisely in the | Jamwxs Barecock, three years and a halfold, 
same terms as I would have done on arecent| was admitted into the hospitel, under the 
occasion, the circumstances of the contest | care of Mr.Lawrence, having had symptoms of 
being the same ; but, perceiving that on his | stone in the bladder for the last eighteen or 
election he formed an honourable exception | twenty months. Although looking healthy, 
to his colleagues in the discharge of his|he has been delicate from his birth; he 
duties, I considered it but just to give him | could not go alone till the age of two years 
full credit for his exertions, even at the risk | and a quarter, and was supposed to have 
of appearing to contradict what I had pre-| some disease of the spine ; he has occasion- 
viously advanced. The propriety and jus- ally suffered prolapsus ani, particularly during 
tice of these motives can scarcely admit of! dentition, and has waked in the night and 
dispute ; Dr. Cullen's conduct in the surgical cried for two hours or more without any ap- 
wards being witnessed by many pupils, to! parent cause. He was observed to make 
whom I appeal, if they have not seen him as| water with difficulty a year and a half ago, 
courteous and communicative at the bed side | and this has continued in a greater or less 
of the patient, as he has been pains-taking | degree to the present period. For the last 
in his explanations of post-mortem examina-| four months he has been in the hahit of 
tions and operations in the theatre. With} rubbing the penis, pinching and pulling the 
the nature of the dispute between him and | fore-skin, sometimes suffering great pain, 
his clinical clerk, I am quite unacquainted, | and enjoying, at others, long intervals of ease. 
farther than I have learned for the first time | ‘The urine has always been clear and natural 
from the letter of your correspondent ; nor | when voided ; but has deposited a slimy se- 
am I at all concerned in the transaction, | diment after standing for a few hours, The 
further than to substantiate an assertion of mother, who is an intelligent woman, has 
mine, to the effect that Dr. Cullen’s known | carefully attended to the diet, aud state of 
willingness to communicate instruction had | the bowels. A stone having been immedi- 
collected around him a number of pupils, in ately felt on sounding, the child was ad- 
the ordinary physician's wards. Your cor-| mitted: milk diet and opening medicine 
respondent seems to doubt the correctness were ordered, The operation was perform . 
of this inference ; and states, that Dr. Cul-| ed with Blizard’s knife, and two small stones, 
len’s quarrel with his clerk was the real! which were grasped together, were extract- 
cause of the pupils crowding around him.|ed with the greatest facility. They were 
The difference of opinion between us on this | each about the size of a nut, hard, smooth, 


point is very easily adjusted by a reference | 
to “dates,” which, as Van Butchell has it, | 
“expose fiction.” My notice of the dis- | 
puted fact was written on the second day of | 
Dr. Cullen’s taking charge of the medical | 
wards; and, I believe, before any dispute 

had occurred between him and his clerk ; so 

that it is pretty evident no crowd could have | 
been then drawn about him by a cause which 
did not at the time really exist. Whether 
his followers were subsequently increased in 
number in the expectation of being amused 
by his classical objurgations with clerks and 
nurses, | cannot pretend to say ; for, though 
a very ubiquitous sort of personage, | cannot 
be in all parts of the Royal Infirmary at the 
same time. But with this or the other parts 
of your correspondent’s letter, | have nothing 
to do, and shall add nothing more than merely 
to observe, that if he considered Dr. Cul- 
Jen's conduct improper towards persons act- 
ing under him, | think G. W. N. was per- 
feetly right in the course which he adopted. 





and apparently composed of uric acid, Four 
or five ounces of blood were lost in the 
operation ; but the hemorrhage soon ceased. 
He slept well through the whole night, and 
was quite comfortable on the following day, 
when the water passed partly by the penis, 
and partly through the wound, The bowels 
were open without medicine. In the after- 
noon, however, he was seized with pain in 
the region of the pubes, which was tender 
on pressure, and rather tense ; his face was 
of a livid red, and then turned pale. Mr. 
Caswell, the House Surgeon, very promptly 
and judiciously directed the proper treat- 
ment; viz. ten leeches over the pubes, im- 
mersion in the warm bath, and subsequent 
wrapping in a warm blanket ; afterwards a 
dose of calomel and rhubarb, to be followed 
by castor oil in the morning. He was rest- 
less and thirsty during the night, and the 
warm bath was repeated in the morning. 
After this he was easy. On the third day he 
was quite free from pain, and altogethermuch 
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mg There was an ecchymosed appear- 
ance of the scrotum, near the wound, which . 
frightened the mother ; the wound, however, ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAT. 
was quite healthy, and the urine flow-| 000 00 . 
ed freely both ways. Ashe was still thirsty, | Y°U% OF THE INTEGUMENTS OF THE KNEE, 
the simple saline mixture was ordered for! *°™LOWED BY SUPURATION OF THE JOINT, 
him to drink when he liked. On the fifth} 4%? GANGRENE OF THE LEG--AMPUTA* 
day a few clots of blood passed through the} 7!0% BY MB. TRAVERS, 
wound, and some blood flowed through the | Henry Caucriexp, etat. 52, of unhealthy 
urethra; but this soon ceased sponta-| appearance, lax fibre, and very intemperate 
neously, |habits, was admitted into George’s Ward, 
14th day. He has continued improving :/on the 23d of December, under the care of 
a little water comes occasionally through| Mr. Travers, on account of injury to the 
the wound, which is nearly closed. The | knee. 
mother was advised to take him home tothe! Upon examination, it was found that a 
country, where he could have every atten- | portion of integument, of about the size of a 
tion and comfort, with the advantage of|crown-piece, was removed from over the 
good air. He was accordingly discharged. | right patella; the bone, at its upper part, 
The staff used in this instance differed! being denuded to the extent of about half 
from those usually employed, and was found an inch. The edges of the wound were 
to pass the urethra and enter the bladder irregular, and slightly inflamed ; the skin 
with the greatest ease, and to answer all the |on the inner side of the knee was much 
purposes of the operation very well. The | grazed, and dirt was intermingled. 
curve described a portion of a smaller circle, ‘The treatment pursued on admission was 
than in the common staves, and the end of | as fullows:—the wound was well cleansed, 
the instrument was not prolonged beyond | a piece of simple dressing applied, and over 
the semicircle of the curve. Instruments |it a poultice. The limb was kept in the 
of the ordinary shape are not only intro-| straight position. 
duced with difficulty, from their curve being | December 26. There is a slight dis- 
quite different from that described by the | charge of pus from the wound, which is 
urethra of the youvg subject, but they have| granulating and healthy in appearance ; 
the further inconvenience of projecting to-|the man complains of no pain in the joint, 
wards the rectum and bottom of the bladder, | and is free from constitutional disturbance. 
so as to create additional difficulty and dan-| At the lower part of the patella there isa 
ger in the operation. Mr. Lawrence has | dark coloured slough of the size of a shil- 
seen great embarrassment produced by this | ling, partially adherent. 
circumstance only ; it is entirely avoided by| Ordered, three grains of the sulphate of 
employing the kind of staff just described, | quinine twice a day, with the application of 
which lies close under the pubis, and to- | dilute nitric acid lotion to the slough. A 
wards the fundus of the bladder, and thus | pint of porter daily. 
leaves the space for the knife, or gorget,| January 30. on the date of the last 
and the forceps, which is always narrow in|report, to the present time, the man has 
the child, quite free. ‘The same configura- | been going on well; the wound healthy and 
tion of the staff, mutatis mutandis, is best at|heuling. To-day he complains of severe 
allages. The urine flowed partly through | pain in the joiat, greatly aggravated on 
the penis on the first day atter the opera-|motion and upon making pressure on the 
tion; and Mr. Lawrence has generally ob- | side of the wound, a quantity of fetid pus 
served this to happen within the first four|issues. The slough, at the lower part of 
days in children. 1n two instances he has /|the patella, has partially separated, leaving 
seen the water discharged the natural way|the bone exposed. There is now much 
from the time of the operation; none hav-| febrile excitement; the pulse small and 
ing passed through the wound. ina gen-| quick ; bowels costive. 
tleman of 60, on whom he operated lately, February 2. There is an opening on 
the urine came by the wound entirely on|the outer side, evidently leading to the 
the seventh day ; the wound had healed and | joint, from which a large quantity of offen- 
the patient left his bed on the 14th day. | sive, dark-coloured pus is discharged. The 
The explanation of these circumstances, in | joint is tumetied, generally. The pulse con- 
Mr. Lawrence's opinion, is, that Dlizard’s | tinues quick and small, with some degree 
knife makes a small opening only in the | of sharpness. 
prostate ; the finger and the forceps extend| He was directed, on the Sist, six ounces 
this, so that the stone is drawn out through | of port wine, daily, and a grain of opium at 
an aperture principally made by dilatation. | bed-time. 
The parts recovering themselves after this} 4. A probe can now readily be passed 
extension restore the continuity of the|into the joint on the outer side; the dis- 
caual. charge is very copious. The dresser, Mr 
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Ward, endeavoured gently to move the pa-| very restless during the night, talking almost 
tella with a pair of forceps, as it appeared | incessantly to himself. ‘There was a profuse 
that the attachment of the upper part was|fietid discharge from the stump, attended 


destroyed ; it was found, however, that the 
separation was but partial. 


| With much heat and pain; the dressings 
| were removed, when the lower third of the 


5. The leg and foot are edematous ; the | surface was found to be of a dirty ash colour, 


whole of the integuments inflamed, and 
acutely painful. The discharge from the 
joint is profuse, and there is high constitu- 
tional disturbance ; the pulse small, weak, 
and almost innumerably rapid. The wine 
to be continued, and spirit lotion applied to 
the leg. 

As it was clearly evident that the profuse 
discharge from the joint was fast exhausting 
the vital powers, previously enfeebled by 
intemperance, amputation was proposed by 
Mr. Travers, to which, after a short delay, 
the man consented. 

February 6. The limb was removed to- 
day, at the middle of the thigh, by the com- 
mon circular incision; it was considered 
necessary to perform the operation thus 
high up, in consequence of the cutaneous 
inflammation having extended to the thigh 
at its lower part. Mr. Travers, during the 
performance of the operation, especially 

inted out the want of tone or contractility 
in the muscles ; when divided by the knife, 
they did not retract in the slightest degree. 
Very little blood was lost ; the femoral ar- 
tery, and a small muscular branch, required 
the application of a ligature, and the femo- 
ral vein was also tied in consequence of its 
bleeding freely. 

The amputated limb was carefully ex- 
amined, and was found to present the follow- 
ing appearances :—the leg and foot enor- 
mously enlarged ; a large gangrenous patch 
occupying the calf, and surrounded to some 
extent by a livid redness. There were 
several vesicles containing turbid serum, at 
the upper part of the leg. When a free in- 
cision was made into the limb, a larze 
quantity of serum, mingled with pus, made 
its escape ; this fluid was diffused in the 
cellular membrane connecting the muscles, 
as well as throughout the supra-jecent tis- 
sue. The muscles were pale, and flabby. 

When the jomt was laid open, the marks 
of acute inflammation having prevailed 
throughout the synovial membrane generally, 
were very palpable. ‘The cartilages also 
had become partially diseased ; they were 
softer than natural, and, upon the inner 
condyle of the femur, there was slight ulcer- 
ation. ‘The ligaments did not appear to be 
much affected. The patella was softened 
throughout, and partially detached at its 
upper part; the jomt contwined a large 
quantity of offensive pus. 4 

A report, made on the day after the ope- 
ration, states, that the patient passed a good 
night; he was allowed a pint of wine daily. 
On the 8th, it was found that he had been 





| and insensible. Equal parts of olive oil and 
| Spirit of turpentine were applied to the gan- 


grenous part. Seven grains of carbonate of 
ammonia, with half a drachm of aromatic 
confection, given every four hours, in cam- 
phor julep. 

Throughout the 9th and 10th, the man 
remained nearly in the same condition ; the 
vital powers being at an exceedingly low 
ebb. He sunk on the morning of the 11th. 





MORE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S SURGERY— 
EXFMPLIFICATION OF ‘“‘ THE MARCH OF 
INTELLECT.” 


During the last admission-week of Mr. 
Travers, a poor Irishman, Michael Far- 
ley, presented himself at the surgery, 
complaining of injury to the shoulder-joint, 
which incapacitated him from pursuing 
his ordinary employment. Ile stated, that 
three weeks previously he slipped from a 
ladder to the ground, falling upon his 
shoulder; that, on the foliowing day, he 
applied as an out-patient ot St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and was seen by one of 
the persons whose duty it is to attend to 
the out-patients, and he was told that "he 
had merely “ sprained the joint.” A lini- 
ment was in consequence given to him, with 
which he was directed to rub the part occa- 
sionally. After a few days, finding that he 
had obtained no relief, he applied a second 
time, and a lotion was now prescribed, after 
the joint had been again uttentively examined. 
The man continued his occasional attendance 
at the surgery of St. Bartholomew's, for 
upwards of three weeks, at the expiration of 
which time he was precisely ix statu quo. He 
now, as before stated, applied at St. Thomas's 
Hospital ; and, upon directiug him to strip, 
for the purpose of examining the part, it was 
distinctly seen—thut the humerus was dislo- 
cated, downwards. ‘The nuture of the accident 
was indeed so apparent, that it was disco- 
vered at aglance. The patient was taken 
into the operating theatre, and, without 
using any preparatory means, the dresser, 
Mr. Ward, effected the reduction simply by 
making extension for some time from the 
elbow, then passing the heel into the axilla, 
and suddenly bringing the arm to the side. 

The man remains in the Hospital at pre- 
sent, in Henry’s Ward: he has almost re- 
covered the perfect use of the limb, and he 
swears by the ‘ holy poker,” and * St. 
Patrick,” that he will never again go to 
St. Bartholomew's. 
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[deservedly high respectability, published a 
| case of aneurism that had been cured by him. 
The place where such a disease occurs, is in 
the arteries; and where it is of a carotid 
jartery, it becomes more difficult of cure. 
The method of cure that has been the most 
received by ingenious surgeons, has been to 
| apply some ligature, (if they possibly could 
}obtain access to the artery below the tu- 
Tars Cause was tried before the Lord | mour,) below where the tumour and en- 
Chief Justice, and a Jury composed of! largement takes place, and as nearly as pos- 
the following gentlemen— Messrs. Charles | sible to the heart: that has been the prac- 
Gibbs, John Smith Ciraham, Samuel Bens-| tice where the tumour has occurred in that 
ley, Thomas Burton, Benjamin ‘Blackmore, | place. Mr. Wardrop had effected a cure, 
John Davis, Adam Duff, Richard Lawrence, | where he found the application of the liga- 
James Atkinson, William Castella Drisdale, {ture in that particular part impossible, by 
special, and Charles Arnott and William | tying the artery beyond the position of the 
Austin, common jurors. Sir James Scar-|aneurism; that is, placing the ligature on 
lett, Mr. F. Pollock and Mr. Patteson were | the other side of the aneurism, with refe- 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Brougham and) rence to the heart, This certainly had been 
Mr. F. Kelly for the defendant. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
18th February, 1828. 


Mactieop v. Wax ey. 





Mr. Parreson opened the pleadings, 
and 

Sir James Scanterr stated the case to 
the Jury :—May it please your Lordship, 
Gentlemen of the Jury,—The plaintiff in this 
case, Dr. Macleod, is a physician who has, 
I think, been for at least ten or twelve 
years practising in this metropolis. He is 
a gentleman exceedingly well known, both 
in the circle in which he moves as a medi- 
cal man, and by the publie who take an in- 
terest in the publication of medical works, 
by having become the editor of a work called 
the London Medical and Physical Journal. He 
was the publisher of that work with a Mr. 
Bacot up to a certain period, and from that 
time he became the sole publisher. The 
object of the work is to take notice of such 
publications, and of any medical facts, as 
may be useful to the public; also to make 
some comments on any medical information 
from medical sources, for the purpose of in- 
forming the public, desirous of knowing what 
passes in that department, and, in short, if 
I may say 80, to carry on the living history 
of medicine. Gentlemen, I should inform 
you, in order to explain the matter of this 
libel, which Dr. Macleod calls upon you 
this day to consider, that he published in 


jattempted in one or two instances before, 
| but was supposed to have failed of success ; 
| but Mr. Wardrop having published this case 


of success, it was noticed by Dr. Macleod ; 
and from the very gentlemanly approbation 
he expressed of it, I should have thought Mr. 
Wardrop would have felt gratified, having no 
reason to doubt, the accuracy of the report, 
which we don’taffect to doubt this day, mas- 
much as no circumstances have occurred since 
to change our opinion. It is called a cuse of 
carotid aneurism, successfully treated by tying 
the artery above the aneurismal tumour. ** This 
is one of the boldest operations to be found 
in the records of modern surgery, and is un- 
questionably very interesting and important;”’ 
it is remarked by the Doctor, and so on. 
Then he gives an extract of the case; the 
whole case is given sufficiently full to make 
any body understand it, occupying a space 
nearly of three pages and a half of his Jour- 
nal—that was in Dec. 1825. In the latter 
end of the year, 1826, another case thad 
occurred, which Mr, Wardrop had pub- 
lished in a work called Tue Lancer. Tue 
Lancet, Gentlemen, is a work published by 
the defendant—I believe he is the pro- 
prietor of it likewise ; it is a work of very 
great circulation, it is published at a very 





the month of December, 1825, in a publica- 
tion | now hold in my hand, a case, or the! 
supposed case, of a disorder, which is called | 
aneurism, in his journal, published, I see, in 
the month of December, 1825. I may also 
inform you, that we shall have no occasion 
here to embarrass ourselves with the dis- 
cussion of medical terms, or of any medical | 
talent; therefore you will not expect from 
me, nor shall I alarm you with any such 
diseussion or explanation, except so far as 
to state the facts relating to the question, in 
order that you may be in possession of the 
case. A gentleman of the name of Wardrop, 
who, I have no doubt, is a gentleman of 


cheap rate, being only sixpence a number. 
It combines with medical facts, a species of 
humour and satire which you all know render 
literary publications the more acceptable. 
(Here Sir James was interrupted by a per- 
son addressing the Court, upon a subject 
unconnected with this case.) Gentlemen, 
I was stating to you a proposition which, I 
hope, you will agree oe ms in: that a 
publication, whether it be of a scientific 
nature, or purely literary, that is seasoned 
with a portion of satire and personal allu- 
sion, generally speaking, from some cause 
or other—what, | don’t pretend to know— 
some canse, I suppose, founded in human 
nature, has more eirculation than any other, 
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and, consequently, this is a work of great | on the accuracy of the report in the former 
circulation. The other cases of aneurism | publication, this notice was taken by Dr. 
es gga in ed gee year, and | Macleod :— 

having en published in Tue Lancer,|,, 7. R 4 - 5 . . 
obtained, cave, great circulation, but | Dissection of one of the Cones of er se - 
there was no occasion for Dr. Macleod to no- | which the Carotid Artery was supposed to 
tice it, unless he chose ; however, in another | have been tied beyond the Tumour. , 
Number of his, published in the month of | “ Our readers are probably aware, that it 








April, 1827, it was noticed by a writer who 
made him an original communication, a/| 
gentleman of the name of Travers, who 
had treated various cases of disorder of the 
arteries, of which this is one, and who had 
compiled them in his communication. He 


was proposed by Dessault to tie the artery, 
in certain cases of apveurism, beyond the 
tumour, and that this operation was actu- 
ally performed by Deschamps and Sir A. 
Cooper, but, proving unsuccessful with them, 
never became generally adopted. Allusion 


alluded to this case of Mr. Wardrop’s, and | is made, in the present Number of the Jour- 
it was noticed by Dr. Macleod; but it so/nal, to Mr. Wardrop’s attempt to revive 


happened, that before the Number went to 
press, the last patient on whom the experi- 
ment had been made by Mr. Wardrop, died ; 
and upon her death, an examination was 
made into the particular part where the 
aneurism had taken place, in order to know 
the success of the operation ; for, though 
the recovery of the patient, as long as she 
lives, is the best proof of success, yet, as 
we don’t know the secrets of nature, the 
most learned anatomist has still something 


to learn, Therefore, when the lady—l 
think it was a female, had died, an oppor- 
tunity being given in the hospital of ex- 


amining the particular part, it was thought 
very proper to know, whether the ligature 


Mr. Wardrop had applied, had really been 
upon the artery, or upon some other mem- 
brane. NowTl should inform you, that it 


is a known fact, distinctly known among 


medical men, that when the artery is 


this method of operating ; and we, there- 
fore, think it right to make our readers ac- 
|quainted with the state of parts, as dis- 
covered ov the post-mortem examination of 
one of the recent cases. 
| « The patient alluded to died last week, 
and the body was examined on the 23d, 
when it was found that the carotid artery was 
pervious and undisturbed, presenting one continu- 
ous tube throughout, there being no unusual 
appearance, and no aneurism, The heart was 
affected with hypertrophy. 

“Mr. ‘Travers, with reference to the 
lalledged success of the method, remarks, 
(page 531,) that it will be of much import- 
ance, “ if borne out by similar results ;” and 
we have given the above details, because it 
is obviously of great importance, that sur- 
geons should be able to form a true estimate 
of the value of any proposed method of treat- 
ment as soon as possible, that it may either 


completely tied, it prevents any passage | be rejected or adopted, according to cir- 
for the blood ; the effect of that, is, to ob- | cumstances. 


literate altogether the communication, so 


| 


* We are quite aware that mistakes will 


that the two extremities become sacs—/| sometimes happen, even in the hands of 


closed at the ends, and there is no passage 
for the blood ; if any communication remains 
between them, and it is pervious—if an in- 
strument can pass through them, that is a 


skilful surgeons ; and it is this consideration 
which has induced us to withhold numerous 
other instances of unfortunate operations, which 
have been transmitted to us for the purpose 


ame the operation has not been complete. | of publication, because they have not, like 


pon examination of this patient, who was 
supposed to have recovered from the dis- 
ease, but who still remained a patient, it 
was completely ascertained that, in point of 
fact, the artery, where the supposed liga- 
ture had been applied, was in a perfect 
state and pervious, and that the blood 
had flowed through it, from the heart to 
the head, as before; therefore, the cure 
must have taken place from some other 
cause—some cause or other which I am un- 
able to explain. Now this was a fact so 
important, and, being an original fact, Dr. 
Macleod thought it right to publish it, and 
he did so, in his Number of June, 1897. 
You see the April Number had appeared 
with the communication from Mr. Therein, 


and he having spoken, very properly, in 
commendation of the new practice, relying 














the present case, been connected with any 
important practical question.” 

Now, there is no doubt, that the circum- 
stance was of very great practical import- 
ance to all surgeons; and if Dr. Macleod, as 
the publisher of this Medical Journal, bad 
neglected to notice that fact, whatever im- 
portance might have been attached to it by 
the profession, it would have been a great 
neglect on his part, therefore it was neces- 
sary it should have been made known to 
the profession ; and seeing that one case 
had been reported as successful, and another 
reported as successful, which turned out not 
to be so, it was very important that the pro- 
fession should have been informed of the 
precise operation which was supposed to 
have been successful, for there is no doubt 
that the operation is dangerous, and, unless 
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it appeared to be successful, it would be! rous readers, and I have no doubt that nu- 


hazardous to risk a continuance of the ex- 
periment. Gentlemen, this is the whole 
that Dr. Macleod has done, and you will 
consider whether he has deserved the attack 
made upon him by the editor of Tne Lan- 
cer, which has been made. 
publishes his Journal in this form (holding 
up one of the Numbers to the view of the 
Jury). You observe it has a yellow leaf for 
the cover, by which the author of ‘ue Lan- 
cer thinks proper, a3 you will afterwards 
find, to distinguish Dr. Macleod ; and you 
may recollect, that the editor of Tue Lan- 
cet considers himself, in some degree, the 
rival of the other; a rival should, at least, 
be civil—he should not be rude. What is 
the character of the editor of Tur Lancer 
I don’t pretend to know, but, | believe, the 





Dr. Maclecd | 


title he assumes, is understood to mean, ! 


that he is a great scarifier (a laugh); there- 
fore, the title adopted by bim is meant, I 


presume, to convey the impression, that he | 


uses Tue Lancer rather more freely than 
others, in the performance of his surgical 
operations. He says,— 


Number, for the purpose of noticing two 
papers which refer to the recent operations 
for the cure of carotid aneurism, by tying 
the vessel beyond the tumour.” 

Then he takes notice of the first case, 
published by Mr. Wardrop. He says— 


* The first case successfully treated after 
this method, was published by Mr. War- 
drop, in part Ist, vol. xiii., of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions, on the Sth July, 
1825, and was copied into Tne Lancer of 
December the Sist, 182.5; the second case 
treated by Mr. Wardrop, appeared origi- 
nally in ‘Tur Lancer, Dec. 25, 1826; the 
third case, treated by Mr. Lambert, was 
published in this Journal of March 24th, 
1827 ; during the whole of which period, 
not one word had been said of these most im- 
portant operations in the Yellow Journal, by 
that exceedingly sagacious, active and intel- 
ligent editor, Roderick Macleod.” (4 laugh.) 

You will see, Gentlemen, by-and-by, whe- 
ther these words are meant to be compli- 
mentary or not ; by-and-by Mr. Brougham 
will say, whether they are ironically in- 
serted or not. 

** But on the 23d, (March) the subject of 
Mr. Wardrop’s second operation having died, 
from an enormous hypertrophy of the heart, 
Rederick (laughter), in his April Number, 
presents his readers with his Jjirst: notice of 
either of these operations, in the following 
account of what he culls the ‘ dissection’ 
of the body. This account we will here in- 
sert, italics, capitals, and all; in fact, with- 
out altering either word or letter.” 

Now, here he begins to inform his nume- 





merous they are, what he must have known 
was a direct and positive falsehood. You 
see, his object was to show, that Dr. Mac- 
leod, as editor of the Medical Journal, con- 
ducts himself with partiality ; for that, when 
he gets an unsuccessful case he publishes 
it, hut when be gets a successful one, he does 
not. Now, this Gentleman, if he reviews 
a work, is bound to read that work—he is 
bound to readit. And 1 think 1 may say, 
with respect to some of you, that you have 
known some persons have professed to re- 
view works which they have never read ; 
and, I remember, there was the case of a 
review of a Mr. Buckingham’s works, it was 
a publication of Travels through Asia, that 
the reviewer had either not read, or, that 
having done so, he falsified the statement. 
Now, one of these two things must be ap- 
phed to the Editor of Tur Laxcet; either 
he has read the publications of the plaintiff, 
and falsified them, or, not having read them, 


| he goes on to delight his readers by stating 





a falsehood. Then he goes on stating what 


| I have already read ; he gives the pest-mortem 
“We must again return to the April} 


examination ; and then he comments on this 
in his own way :— 

** Now, we really think that Roderick 
wil! be most heartily despised when we come 
to explain the matter a little, and when we 
reflect on what is his duty as a medical 
journalist.” 

You know the old saying, we all of us 
can see our neighbours faults, but our own 
are behind our backs; the Editor of this 
Medical Journal is going to attack another, 
for a fault of which he himself is guilty. 

* Mr. Wardrop’s first operation was read 
to the Medico-Chirurgical Society, July 5, 
1825; his second operation published in 
Dec. 1826 ; and Mr. Lambert’s in Tue Lan- 
cer of March 4, 1827; yet, during the whole 
of this protracted period, Roderick keeps 
his readers in perfect ignorance of these 
most important and invaluable additions to 
our stock of surgical information ; but no 
sooner does one of these patients die of 
another disease, than this precious Macleod, 
or ‘ gentlemanly Macleod,’ as we one day 
heard a Scotch blockhead call him, brings 
out the above history of the dissection, 
from which it is impossible to understand 
whether he wishes to convey to his readers 
an impression that it refers to the first, 
seoond, or third case, so designedly ambi- 
guous is its phraseology.” 

Now that 1s a gross misstatement, because 
he speaks of it as one of the recent cases 
mentioned by Mr. Travers, who, in the body 
of the work had alluded to the case. 

** His reason for publishing this paper on 
the ist of April, 1827, it appears, is ‘ be- 
cause it is obviously of great importance 
that surgeons should be able to form a true 
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estimate of the value of any proposed | feeling must feel highly indignant at such 
method of treatment, as soon as possible.’ In-' an attack made on him. 
deed, Roderick! if you consider this a| ** Hence Roderick could not communicate 
sound maxim, why did you not allude to|to his unfortunate readers, either of the 
Mr. Wardrop’s successful case of eighteen | operations ‘ as soon as possible ;’ but on the 
hundred and twenty-five, until April eighteen | dissolution of one of the individuals, four 
hundred and twenty-seven, in which time you | months subsequently to the tying of the 
had ejected some two dozen or more of your | vessel ; when, too, she died of a disease 
Yellow Funguses, without marking upon either | altogether unconnected with the operation, 
of them the slightest notice of this most im- | then he announces the decease of the patient 
portant improvement in surgery ; which, ac-/as ‘ soon as possible,’ informs you of ‘ an 
cording to yourself, should be known ‘ as| attempt’ having been made to secure the 
soo as possible.’ There is a something in this| artery; that when the body was dissected, 
conduct far too de testable to be adequately |the vessel was ‘ pervious throughout, and 
described in print.” |that there was no aneurism.’ Such is the 
candid and manly course pursued by a yen- 
tlemanly editor, and such the impression 
| which he wishes to convey of this excellent 
“Such conduct one would scarcely ex-| and efficacious operation.’ 
pect from a ‘gentlemanly editor’ who is} Now, then, what is the charge, to say 
anxious that his readers should be made | nothing of his calling Dr. Macleod a block- 
acquainted with pathological facts * as soon | |head ? to say nothing of the character with 
as possible ;’ but it is what we should anti-! which he stamps him as speaking of his 
cipate from an editor who places all his re- | practice as detestable, speaking of his ha- 
liance for support on the corrupt patronage | tred to his own profession. I say the charge 
of hospital surgeons, and who appears to hate, jhe makes is this: you, who attempt to be 
mortally hate, not only general practitioners, / an editor, have wilf ‘ully concealed an im- 
but all those ‘ factious and disaffected per-| portant surgical discovery made by Mr. 
sons’ who have espoused their cause ; and | W ardrop, and published by him in 1825; 
it is well known that Mr. Wardrop is one of ven have published a dozen of numbers 
those persons.”” | Since, or a couple of dozens ; you pass it over 
** Factions and disaffected persons” he in silence ; but then, when a patient died, 
puts in inverted commas; to show that he | although the patient died of another disor- 
means he took these words from the publi-/der, you have maliciously published that 
cation of Dr. Macleod, who has no know-|case as an unsuccessful case, in order to 
ledge of, certainly no enmity to, Mr. Ward-| point out the gentleman who treated it, 
trop. Now I beg your attention to this; ab ainst whom you have some malignant 
what @ most serious charge it is to make | feelings, aiter “having allowed the other 
against a professional man, that he hates the | eases to lie over for two years. Now, to 
general practitioners of his own profession.|say nothing of this utterly false charge, 
"The author of Tae Laxcer knows as well as} which I shall prove it to be, Dr. Mac- 
any man to whom he addresses this charge, |leod is incapable of doing such a thing; 
that the existence of a medical man, like ajhe feels it to be his duty to conduct his 
man in any other profession, depends upon his | Journal with the greatest impartiality ; to 
reputation, and very often his success de-| give to the public all it ought to have, and 
pends upon the kind and good opinion of the | to conceal from the public nothing that 
members of his own profession ; aud to/ought to be concealed; therefore, the at- 
publish of him that he hates them generally, | tack goes directly to his honour and charac- 
is undoubtedly raising a hostile feeling in | ter, besides charging him with malicious ob- 
the body of the profession against him, and | |jects to prevent the celebrity and fame of a 
therefore one of the most injurious im-| gentleman in his profession, though not in 
pressions, and one of the most unwar-/|his department of it, for he is a surgeon, 
rantable, if it be not justly made. A man/to prevent that by publishing treatment 


I suppose you will hear a description of it | 
by-and-by in another way. 


must be an extraordinary monster in the 
profession to which he belongs, if he can 


find any reason to hate the members of it; | 


he must, indeed, not be a gentlemanly man, 
but he must have every thing that is incon- 
gruous ; every thing that is bad in principle 
within him, to hate the members of his pro- 


fession ; and Dr. Macleod, amidst the bitter- | 


ness of the attack, feels more than any thing 
in the attack made on him, that he hates his 
profession. I cannot but think that you will 
all agree, that every man of honourable 


jwhich was unsuccessful, and withholding 
|that which was successful. Gentlemen, 
I cannot conceive any thing more serious 
{than such an attack, which the author of 
| Tue Lancer has thought proper to publish, 
in violation of truth and honour. 1 shall not 
|go through the whole of this, but you will 
find it strewed with observations on Dr. 
| Macleod ; he talks of him in this way—“ on 
the 1st of April, an apt day certainly, out 
comes Roderick !"* (Roarof laughter.) 1 have 
said Tne Lancer is a work of very great 
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What right had he to ay, if he was not in 
at 


circulation, and when an original communi- 
cation is made by Mr. Wardrop in Tue 
Lancer, there is no need for another pub- 
lisher to publish that, for it is not the way 
to publish an original communication, copy- 
ing it from another work ; therefore, for 
him to have taken any such communication 
from ‘Tue Laycer, I dare say he would 
have had an attack on him of another na- 
ture—an attack of plagiarism, for he had no 
right to take it from an original work ; if, 


however, that was an offence, he pleaded | 


guilty to it, in having taken it from a publi- 
cation which has certainly as great a circu- 
lation as his own, and which is read by the 
same parties. He goes on to say, 

“* Now Roderick asserts, that intelligence 
should be communicated ‘ as soon as possi- 


ble ;’ he does not, however, in his April | 


Number, notice Mr. Lambert's operation, 
an account of which must have been in his 
possession on the ¢3d! But he can insert 
what he conceives will throw discredit on the 
operations, and prove annoying to the opera- 
tors, although he does not receive it until 
four days subsequently, as it will be seen 
that his dissection account is dated March 26! 
His plan, therefore, towards those whom he 
dislikes, seems to be, to publish no account 
of their success, and to fabricate cases of 
failure ‘as soon as possible’; a very gen- 
tlemanly practice, ye 

Now you will find that he does not even 
state it to be a failure; the patient died of 
another disorder, all parties agree to that ; 
all Dr. Macleod published was, that it was 
then thought proper to examine into the 
state of the aneurism, and that it was found 
not to be an aneurism at all, but that it had 
been mistaken; that the artery had never 
been tied at all; that another membrane had 
been tied in mistake—a mistake likely 
enough to happen to any one ; therefore he 
does not fabricate any case, though that 
gentleman charges him with fabricating a 
case of failure. I need not read to you the 
whole of this, which goes on to speak of 
Mr. Lambert's case, and soon. Now what 
Dr. Macleod complains of before you this 
day is, that, for the purpose of conveying 
imputation upon his honour, upon his cha- 
racter as a medical man, and upon his science 
and impartiality as a publisher, the author 
of ‘Tne I.ancet has himself fabricated false- 
hoods—notorious falsehoods, and published 
them to the world. What does the author 
of Tur Lancer say’? He says, by his plea, 
not guilty ; he does not give any explanation ; 
he leaves you to judge of his motives in 
making the publication. Now what motives 
can a man have, Gentlemen, in publishing 
that which is notoriously false in order to 
calumniate another man? Will he say he 
was not in thehabit of reading this Journal? 
Why he makes it the subject of criticism, 








the habit of reading it, a publication of 
Mr. Wardrop’s successful case had not been 
made in it? Isaman to say to the world, 
I know that a case has not been published, 
and then, when he finds it has, to say,— 
upon my word I did not read the work ? 
Will that do? If it will do for a man of 
honour, and the author of a Journal, it will 
not do in a court of justice. This being a 





work of great circulation, as I —— such 
a publication will convince his readers, that 
| the author had read all the works respecting 
| which he had published, and the impres- 
| sion made would be that Dr. Macleod had not 
| published the successful case at all, but pub- 
| lished a case of failure in order to affect the 
| character of the surgeon. Now the defend- 
ant does not pretend to say by his plea, that 
he is guilty; but if you think the statement 
libellous, and I should only insult your judg- 
ments if | were for a moment to think you 
would not suppose it was, the only question 
to be considered would be the amount of 
damages. Very likely my learned friend, 
Mr. Brougham, will say the defendant had 
no malicious motive ; that he did not intend 
to ridicule and laugh at him, and bring him 
into disrepute ; that he did not intend to say 
this from malicious feelings. Now I will 
take that argument out of my learned friend's 
mouth, whatever you might think of it. I 
told you he used Tue Laxcer as a scarifier, 
but Tue Lancer is not the only scarifier he 
has, for he has another. I will read you 
this paragraph, .which appeared in tus 
Lancer of Saturday last— 

Mr. Brovcuam objected to Sir James 
Scarlett reading the paragraph, on the 
ground that it was published after the cause 
of action had transpired, and the action was 
brought. He was sure that it could not be 
made evidence of. 

Sir James Scarcerr contended, that it 
referred to the present trial, and that he had 
a right to read it. His firm conviction was, 
that the Court would consider it evidence, 

The Covrr could not, at this period, say 
whether it would be evidence or not, and 
therefore gave leave that the passage should 
be read. 

Sir James Scanterr then read it; it was 

*« To the readers of Tur Lancer. Macleod 
v. Wakley. The ‘ Yellow Goth’ will be scari- 
fied by Mr. Brougham, on Monday next, 
the 18th inst., in the Court of King’s Bench, 
Westminster.” — (This excited immense 
laughter). The learned Counsel then con- 
cluded, by zealously contending, that the 
plaintiff's honour as a gentleman, and cha- 
racter as a publisher, had been most wan- 
tonly attacked by the defendant, who, in- 
stead of making any thing like an apology, 
had advertised for the crowding of the Court, 
in which he had succeeded, (there being 
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an immense number of surgeons and stu-| artery, at a distance from the tumour, was 
dents present), and no doubt he lamented | first contemplated, it might have been a 
that the limits of the Court could not hold| matter of dispute, whether the ligature 
double the number that could be crammed | ought to be applied below or above the 
into it, for the purpose of seeing the plain- | aneurismal tumour ; for, it is just as easy to 
tiff scarified, anatomised, and dissected, by |imagine that the blood contained in the 
every thing like sarcasm, that the ingenious | space between a ligature placed below an 
mind of Mr. Brougham could suggest, on|ancurismal tumour, aud the first ramifiea- 
whom the defendant had placed this odious | tions above the tumour, should coagulate, 
office, and who, whatever the result of the | as that the blood contained in the space be- 
verdict might be, would have the satisfac-| tween a ligature placed above the tumour, 
tion of knowing, that the plaintiff went out | and the first anastomosing branch below it, 
of Court with wounded feelings: this was | should undergo the process of coagulation. 
the object of the author of Tne Lancer.| Besides, there are even advantages that 
The Jury would learn how Mr. Brougham! might have been anticipated, by tying the 
acquitted himself of his office, and would re- | artery beyond the tumour, in such a case. 
turn such a verdict as they thought the case | In the first place, the danger of secondary 
deserved. | hemorrhage at the place of tying the liga- 

Dr. M‘Michael was then called by Mr. F. | ture would be less, from the little resistance 
Potrock, and swore that he was the Re-| it would, at that part of the vessel, be re- 
gistrar of the College of Physicians, and | quired to make, to the impulse of the blood, 
that the plaintiff was a licentiate of that in comparison to what would be necessary, 
College. were the ligature placed between the tu- 

Mr. Alexander Shaw, called by Mr. Pot- | mour and the heart. In the second place, 
Lock, deposed, that he was at present study- every collateral branch between the tumour 
ing medicine; that he attended the lectures aud the heart would be saved, to carry on 
of the plaintiff, at Great Windmill Street, the future circulation; branches which 
on the practice and theory of physic, and | must be obliterated, were the artery tied at 
on Materia Medica, and that his lectures! some distance above the tumour.” 








were now as well attended as formerly. 


Lord Tenrerpven inquired, if it was ne- 


James William Adlard, publisher of the cessary to read more. 


London Medical and Physical Journal, 
proved Dr. Macleod to be the present edi- 
tor of it. 

Mr. Bellamy (the officer of the Court) 
now read from a Number of the Medical and 
Physical Journal of Dec. 1825, page 496, 
the following portion. 

* 15. Case of carotid aneurism success- 
fully treated, by tying the artery above the 
aneurismal tumour. By Mr. Wardrop.” 

«This is one of the boldest operations to be 


Sir James Scarcerr thought it unne- 
cessary. 
Mr. Brovcuam deemed it also unneces- 


| sary to read more of this part, but he wished 


to be at liberty to read a part in page 491, 
which, he considered, connected with this 


| article. 


Sir James Scarterr opposed it; and 

Lord Tenrerpen did not think it had 
sufficient connexion with the fifteenth arti- 
cle to entitle Mr. Brougham to have it read 


found in the records of modern surgery, and | as part of the plaintiff's evidence ; he might 
the case is unquestionably very interesting | make it evidence of his own, if he chose. 


and important. It is remarked by the 


Sir James Scarrert next directed the 


author, that in those cases where it is im-| officer to read passages in pages 236, 289, 
possible to reach the artery between the! 331, and 376. 


heart and the aneurismal tumour, (instances | 


of which are by no means very rare,) it has 
been customary to leave the patient to the 
horrors of his fate ; but, says Mr. Wardrop, 

**« Ag in those cases where the aneurism 
has been cured, either spontaneously or by 
tying the artery between the tumour and 
the heart, the curative process has been 
effected by the coagulation of the blood 
contained in the tumour; it is remarkable, 
that surgeons should not have taken ad- 
vantage of this fact; and, in those cases 





Grorce Giiper produced an admission 
from the defendant's attorney, that he was 
the author of Tnx Lancer. He proved, that 
he had bought numbers 194 and 235 of 
Tue Lancer. 

The officer of the Court read the passages 
complained of in Tue Lancer, in Number 
194, which have already been stated, and 
which will be adverted to again in the sum- 
ming up. 

Sir James Scar.etr proposed also to 
give in evidence, the paragraph he had read 


where the artery could not be tied between | from Number 233 of Tre Lancer. 


the tumour and the heart, have tied it be- 


yond the tumour.’ 
“If we suppose a case of femoral aneu- 





Mr. Brovenam submitted this was not 
admissible evidence, because the admission 
of the plaintiff that he was the author of 


rism in the middle of the thigh, it is easy to/'ne Laycer, was dated on the 6th of 
conceive that, when the ligature of the/June; and it was, consequently, for the 
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plaintiff to prove, that he continued the 
editor subsequent to that period, and that, 
until that proof was given, nothing stated in 
Tus Lancer could be adduced as evidence. 

The Court, after a number of observa- 
tions from the bar, agreed with Mr, 
Brougham. 

Mr. Brovenam addressed the jury on 
behalf of the defendant, at considerable 
length, but the great pressure of other 
matter will only permit us to give the sub- 
stance of the learned gentleman's speech. 
He began by hoping that the jury would 
dismiss from their attention the ornamental 
pe of his friend’s speech in allusion to 

im, (Mr. B.) ; it being mere ornament, 
when he was pleased to talk of a number of 
persons having assembled to hear an attack 
made on Dr. Macleod. He wassure, that if 
any body had interrupted his usual avoca- 
tions, by attending there with any such ex- 

tations, it would be much better for that 
individual to depart hence, that he might 
ay om employ his time. Whatever means 
is learned friend had taken to collect per- 
sons for the purpose of hearing his panegy- 
ric on Dr. Macleod, he was neither going to 
detract from that panegyric, nor gratify the 
enmityofany one who would perchance expect 
to bear any thing derogatory to the character 
of the plaintiff. He was about to call the at- 
tention of the jury, not to the conduct of Dr. 
Macleod, but to that of his own client, whose 
conduct was alone in question ; he was about 
to show that Mr. Wakley, being the Editor 
of a Journal, which the learned counsel, on 
the other side, had very justly said was a 
work‘of great circulation, had only acted asa 
rival editor, and was justified in what he had 
done. Rival editors did not always treat 
one another with that degree of meekness 








| friend would be entitled to d 
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individual to call out, instead of Roderick, 
“ Doctor” three times, where the gilded pill 
raised its head either in Warwick-lane, or 
at the west end, whither it had gone, at the 
hour at which the first cock calls, and in the 
name of Esculapius, exclaim Doctor Macleod. 
(Great laughter.) So, if one gentleman at 
the bar called another bis friend, instead of 
his learned friend, which the courtesy of the 
profession entitled him to, that learned 
s in this 
court of politeness. ‘The plaintiff and de- 
fendant were rival editors, and if they had 
not treated each other with courtesy, that 
was to be considered as nothing in a court 
of law. Asto Tne Lancer, it was not the 
learned counsel's intention to say any thing 
further, than that he understood from doc- 
tors that it had rendered great benefit to the 
ee. He ba vay om to know very 
ittle of doctors, he had no wish to ex- 
tend his acquaintance among them (laugh- 
ter,) except as friends; but he had been 
informed by them that this was the charac- 
ter of Tue Lancer. The charge on the 
present occasion amounted to this :—Mr, 
Wardrop, a most eminent surgeon, seemed 
to have performed certain eminent cures, as 
he, and as others thought ; but it was mat- 
ter of controversy. Controversy was of 
great importance, because, by the contro- 
versy of men, light was brought into the 
world, and the community were benefited by 
it. In a science like the healing art, nothing 
could be more essential, than that an ope- 
ration, of itself of the greatest importance, 
having been attempted from time to time, 
should be canvassed and sifted as to its me- 
rits, lest it should be supposed that a cure 
had been effected, which never had been 
effected by an operation performed for the 


and courtesy, which the learned gentleman, | purpose,—that the whole evidence on either 


on the other side, seemed to expect. For his! 
own part, however, he did not see why edi- 


tors should not treat each other with civility ; | sion. 


certain be was, that if there was a court of 
honour and politeness instituted, Sir James 


side should be brought forward, and the 


‘truth settled after ample and free discus- 


In this respect a controversy had 
arisen in the present case. It appeared that 
Dr. Macleod, a respectable physician, and 


Scarlett would be entitled to sit in it as|an editor of a rival journal, was inclined 


Chief Justice, (laughter,) and no doubt that 
learned judge would call before him, and 
severely reprimand, any one guilty of in- 
civility. If one gentleman said he was a 
rival editor, the learned Judge would say, 
that is no reason why you should be rude, 
therefore laward youto make him three bows 
and go out of court. (Great laughter.) 
Courts of law, however, did not deal with 
matters of this sort in this way, and give 
damages for incivility ; if they did, jurymen 
would be much more employed than they 


were, for no man could jostle auotber in the 
street, no man could call another Roderick, 
instead of Doctor, (repeated laughter, ) with- 
out being called before the court, and the 
learned judge presiding would require that 





rather against the soundness of the view of 
the subject that had been taken by Mr, 
Wakley, published in one of his numbers, 
and therefore the plaintiff inserted an ac- 
count of the ‘dissection of one of the cases 
of aneurism, in which the carotid artery was 
supposed to have been tied beyond the tu- 
mour ;"’ was supposed to have been tied, clearly 
showing that he doubted the accuracy of Mr, 
Wardrop’s account ; because, if he had not 
doubted it, the statement would have been 
very different; it would have been of a 
case in which he had actually tied the ar- 
tery. This evidently implied that there had 
beea a defect in the operation, and the 
whole of the learned counsel's task on be- 
half of his client was, to rebut that this was 
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an inefficient operation ; to rebut that those 
cases of aneurism, in which the artery had 
been tied beyond the tumour, were sup- 
cases ; because Mr. Wakley went in 

tail through all the particulars, for the 
purpose of showing that this particular case, 
to which the Doctor had all , Was a case 
in which none of the steps had failed; and 
that the patient had not died from any con- 
sequences of the operation, or from any de- 
fect of Mr. Wardrop’s method. The charge 
brought against the defendant was, that he 
had accused Dr. Macleod of having sup- 
pressed—wilfully omitted, for some months, 
the announcing of a successful case, and 
that he waited until an unsuccessful case 
occurred, that he might publish it as an in- 
stance of want of skill. The learned coun- 
sel did not at all deny, but that, in point of 
fact, such a statement on the part of the 
defendant had proceeded upon a mistake ; 
but then the Doctor contended, that the 
defendant ought to have known that he had 
published a statement of the case, and that 
he must be taken to have wilfully published 
an untruth, for the parpose of charging the 
plaintiff with having been guilty of a wilful 
omission. The learned counsel would ask 
the jury if it could be conceived, that any 
man, possessed of common sense, would sit 
down and publish, not as against A B, but 
as against a rival editor, that he had omitted 
to mention a circumstance in his publica- 
tion, after there had actually gone forth to 
the world a very full explanation of the 
case, if he had really known that that 
had been so; because it would be as clear 
as the sun, that in doing it he would 
have been injuring himself in the most 
material manner by holding out a state- 
ment to the well which they must have 
known to have been incorrect. Sir James 
Scarlett had very properly stated that Tue 
Lancer was addressed to the same me- 
dical world; that it was a work of great 
circulation, and that it was read by the same 
ies who read the London Medical and 
hysical Journal, and in that statement he 
admitted, therefore, the impossibility of 
supposing Mr. Wakley could have made the 
statement he did, except under the purest 
mistake. The fact was, that the Editor of 
Tue Lancer had not seen the Number con- 
taining the Doctor's statement, when that 
raph was written ; he had looked for it 

in a previous Number, and in the Number 
in which he might have expected to have 
found it, bat it was not there, and what 
would have been more easy than that it 
should have escaped his notice in a subse- 
quent Number. After the woman had died, 
and the statements had appeared in the 
plaintiff's work, the defendant thought them 
unfair and uncandid, and hence the obser- 
vations thet had been made. As to such 





expressions as yellow funguses having been 
ejected, these were terms with which the 
For; as well as the learned Counsel, were 
not conversant; aud it might be as the 
plaintiff's counsel had thought, an exceed- 
ingly offensive and disrespectful mode of 
speaking of a respectable antagonist; he 
(Mr. a heard Sir James Scarlett 
saying, he did notcare a farthing for that—he 
hoped he would continue to at the ex- 
pression. He would go through the bill of 
complaint, and if his learned friend made 
such an avowai at the end of every sentence, 
he was sure that the bill of fare would be 
considerably reduced, Dr. Macleod still 
contiaued to give the same lectures, he was 
prosecuting the same medical practice, but 
still it was said, it was unfair to make the 
observations upon him that had been made, 
Those observations had not been made upon 
him as a physician, they had been carefully 
guarded against the possibility of bearing 
any such construction ; they had been made 
upon him as the editor of a journal, and it 
was impossible for any man of common sense 
to construe them otherwise. As to fabricat- 
ing cases of failure, the amount of that was, 
thata false conclusion had been drawn ; and 
there was argument upon argument to show 
that a false conclusion had been drawn, but 
the observation was not made in any in- 
vidious sense. With respect to the sen- 
tence, “ but on the first of April, an apt day 
certainly, out comes Roderick as soon as 
possible ;” why, that was merely a little ri- 
diculous (laughter) ; but the learned counsel 
was about to submit, that that did not con- 
stitute alibel. He was unwilling to go into 
all the matters his learned friend had opened, 
though he felt bound to remind the jury what 
it was they were about to express their opi- 
nions upon. They were to say, whether, 
taking all the case into consideration, and 
recollecting that this was a conflict between 
two literary rivals in the medical world, they 
could say the plaintiff was entitled to their 
verdict. ‘The plaintiff was an editor, and 
he had been treated as a journalist by 
a rival editor in reviewing his work. Lord 
Ellenborough, who felt a natural indignation 
at slander, and being a great advocate for 
the high value of pt ay used to look 
upon those accused of a libel with rather a 
jealous eye ; yet that learned Judge, in a 
libel case, reported in the first volume of 
Nisi Prius Reports, directed the jury in 
such a way, that they found for the defends 
ant, on the simple ground, that the observa- 
tions he had made did ct exceed the bounds 
of due criticism ; and, in that case, there 
was infinitely more of personality, than any 
thing that had come before the jury on the 
present occasion, There was likewise a 
case in the Court of Exchequer, in which a 
party had been accused of having the greatest 
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, effrontery, and, in short, every 

but honesty, and that that quality he 

did not possess. No special damages were 
proved, and the Judges of that Court gave 
judgment seriatim, that that was not a ground 


for an action, that it was only a remark of 


one editor upon another, and that it was 
childish to suppose that courts of law were 
os be esowded with records of such a sort, 
and therefore refused even to grant a rule, 
which was the application the learned coun- 
sel on that occasion made to them. In con- 
clusion, he could not but express his full 


mode, that if it be practicable, is of very 
great advantage in the science, and is, 
therefore, to be very much recommended, if 
it can be adopted with success. But you 
all know very well, that, whether an opera- 
tion can be done with success or not, will 
depend on the result of many cases ; there 
must be several cases tried before you can 
come to a decision. Now the plaintiff had, 
as early as the month of December, 1825, 





given an account of the cure of this disease, 
called carotid aneurism, by Mr. Wardrop. It 
is mentioned in the body of the work, and 


conviction that this action had been brought | by the author called ‘“‘ A case of carotid 
because Raderick bad been used instead of aneurism successfully treated by Mr. War- 
Doctor, the yellow Fungus instead of the du- | drop,” referring to the place where the ope- 


ther, and so on, which he could never bring 


himself to believe could be entertained as a lady, 


|Tation was performed. This is ® case of a 


ing to have been published by 


appearin 
ground of actiom in a court of law. These | Mr. Wardrop himself; and the editor, the 
observations, he had no doubt, the jury | plaintiff, says, on the result of the case, 


would give as much attention to as their 
intrinsic weight deserved. The observa- 
tions that had been made by the defendant, 





“The result of the case has fully proved 
the legitimacy of this reasoning, and as 
it is the first successful operation of the 


were those of one editor respecting another,| kind which has been placed on record, 
and fell within the fair limits of criticism.|we should consider it a great omission 
He that nothing that had fallen from/ were it not to be found im the pages of 
him, the beginning to the end of his| our Journal.” Now, this is very important 


address, would be considered 
in the slightest degree, upon the character 
of the plaintiff. 

Lord Tentenpen addressed the Jury to 
this effect :—This is an action for a libel in 
a publication of which the defendant appears 
to be the editor, called Tux Lancer; it 
has been admitted, that the defendant is the 
author. The matter of the publication re- 
lates to the plaintiff's conduct as the editor 
of another medical publication called, I 
think, The London ical end Physical 
Journal. Now, Gentiemen, a man has an 
equal right by law, to have his character 
as an editor protected, as he has a right to 
have his character as a professional man, or 
ase man of business of any other kind pro- 
tected. In remarking, however, and criti- 
cising upon the works of literary individuals, 
whatever is fair and reasonable to be said 
respecting them or their conduct, in pre- 
senting their works to the public, may law- 
fully be said; but if wny person goes be- 
yond the reasonable, fair, and rigid limits of 
criticism, and makes an attack on the cha- 
racter of another, he is answerable for it in 
a court of law. The subject of the plaintiff's 
publication appears to be, the treatment of 
a disease called aneurism. The learned 
eounsel on behalf of the defendant, has ad- 
dressed you on the subject of some contro- 
versy between the plaintiff and defendaat. 
I cannot find that any controversy existed 
between them at all. It appears that some 
attempt was made to cure the disease, by 
tying the artery beyond the place where the 
tumour was ; and the plaintiff, im his first 
note on that subject, speaks of that as a 





asa reflection, | for you, in the consideration of this case, to 
bear in mind, that as early as the month of 


December, 1825, the plaintiff’s work con- 
tains an account of the treatment of a case of 
this kind by Mr. Wardrop ; this is very im- 
portant for you to be reminded of, for you 
will find, when the defendant’s duct 
comes to be looked into, that he asserts that, 
till the month of April, 1897, the plaintiff gave 
ao notice whatever of that case—the asser- 
tion, therefore,is manifestly false, It is said, 
he might not have known it—it must have 
been written undera mistake. Gentlemen, 
before a man writesit is his bounden duty to 
see that the assertion he niakes is true ; it 
is not for him to say now, that the injury is 
done by this assertion in the work, that he 
was ignorant of the fact. The plaintiff hav- 
ing published that in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1825, does not appear to have noticed 
any other case of that kind until you come 
to the month of April, 1827. [The learned 
Judge now read through the alleged libel, 
making, as he p » Sppropriate and 
perfectly impartial commeants.] Now that is 
the matter of which the plaintiff complains. 
That there is an attempt to cast ridicule on 
the plaintiff is not denied. 1 think it can 
hardly be said, there is not in this a great 
deal of bitterness of sarcasm and of ridicule ; 
but if all this had been done by the Editor of 
the London Medical and Physical Journal, 
I should say the defendant is entitled to 
your verdict. But is it all that is said of 
this case, or made kucwn of this successful 
treatment? It is said that Dr. Macleod 
never publishes one of the successful cases, 
withholds them all from his readers, and as 
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soon as an unsuccessful one occurs he gives 
them that—was that so? In the month of 
December, 1825, he gives an accoant of 
one, in a way very complimentary to Mr. 
Wardrop ; and if you find the statements on 
this one bottomed on a false foundation, it 
is for you to say whether they will, in your 
estimation, injure the plaintiff, or whether 
they are called for by what he had done as 
an editor—if they are, you will not give him 
your verdict ; if youthink they are founded 
on falsehood—if you think they are not fairly 
called for, the plaintiff is entitled to your 
damages, and you will consider the amount, 
only taking care they are not excessive. 

The jury consulted together for a few 
minutes, and returned a verdict for the 
plaintifi—Damages,* FIVE POUNDS!!!! 

(The announcement of the damages was 
followed by a Generac Laucu.] 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, February 16, 1828. 


Mr. Arworr in the Chair. 


This evening, Dr. Ayre introduced the 
subject of diabetes ; and after having enu- 
merated the various opinions of authors on 
this disease, he stated his own view of the 

thology—that it essentially consists in an 
increased vascular action of the kidneys, 
a state of chronic inflammation. Hence, 
he recommended the local abstraction of 
blood by means of cupping, and adduced a 
case, illustrative of the benefits resulting 
from this mode of practice: in respect to 
diet, on which much stress is laid in this af- 
fection, he did mot attach importance. 
Dr. Ayre then detailed a case of diabetes 
mellitus, occurring in a military man. 
When first seen by Dr. Ayre, he voided 
from 32 to 34 pints of urine daily, and he 
had imordinate thirst, drinking upwards of 
26 pints in the space of twenty-four hours. 


He had become much emaciated, and his by 


appetite, formerly voracious, had now greatly 
failed. The treatment pursued was, occa- 
sional cupping on the loins, the exhibition 
of ten grains of Dover’s powder at bed-time ; 
abstinence from wine or fermented liquors, 
but no particular directions as regarded the 
quantity of animal or vegetable food. From 
the statement read, it appeared that the 
flow of urine, and the thirst, progres- 
sively decreased, at the same time the ap- 
petite improved. On the eighth day of 
treatment, the quantity of urine voided was 
less than the fluid taken by the mouth: 
eventually, the patient got quite well, 


* Laid at 2,000. 








and Dr. Ayre affirmed, that he met him, 
about a week since, when he was in good 
health. The relief experienced from the 
cupping was said to be strikingly mani- 
est. 

The pathology of the disease, as con- 
nected with an inflammatory action of the 
kidneys, was strenuously opposed by Dr. 
Barry, who first remarked, that dissection 
does not substantiate this opinion; and he 
referred to a case related by Dr. Baillie, in 
which it is said, ‘‘ the vessels, in some 
parts, approached to the appearance of in- 
flammation ;” also, to cases detailed by 
Morgagni and by Dr. Rollo, The disease 
in question was regarded by Dr, Barry as 
referrible to a depraved condition of the 
fluids of the body at e, and he entered 
into a long exposition of the chemical nature 
and changes of the fluids in this affection. 
He pointed out the well-known fact, that, 
in diabetes mellitus, the urine is free from 
one of its ordinary constituents—urea, the 
formation of which mainly depends, as has 
been proved by experiment, on the quantity 
of azote taken in with the food. With these 
views, Dr, Barry contended, that by limit- 
ing the diabetic patient to a diet of animal 
food, we provide the material for supplying 
the deficient animal salts, and counteract the 
tendency to the formation of sugar. In fur- 
ther confirmation of the disease being de- 
pendent upon the morbid condition of the 
fluids, it was stated by Dr. Barry, that sugar 
had been discovered in the blood by Dr. 
Wollaston and others. 

With respect to the case adduced by Dr. 
Ayre, it happened strangely enough, that 
the patient had recently placed himself un- 
der the care of Dr. Barry, who said, that 
he had also effected a cure by the strict ob- 
servance of a regimen, consisting almost 
exclusively of animal food. This version of 
the case, a raged throwing a slur on Dr. 
Ayre’s coeds ility, was warmly met by the 
latter, and the discussion at length became 
so exclusively l, in reference to the 
veracity of the patient, that it was checked 
the Chairman. Much merriment was 
excited by the relation of the contradictory 
accounts given by the patient to the “ two 
doctors.” 

The ‘* humoral pathology,” of Dr. 
was met with a flat denial of Dr. Woixas- 
ron having discovered sugar in the blood 
of a diabetic patient—and it was affirmed 
that Dr. W.’s experiments, with those of 
Dr. Marcet, as contained in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, went to prove that the blood, 
before itreached the kidneys, contained “no 
trace whatever of sugar.”* And it was further 








* Vide Philos, Trans., vol. ci., 1811, 
pP- 96. 
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remarked, that such is the result of experi- 


ments instituted by Bostock, Brande, Ni- 
cholas, Thenard, &c. It was , also, 
that if the disease existed in the blood, then 
the kidneys must be considered, not as “ se- 
eretory,” but simply “ separating,” organs ; 
and, it might be said of all morbid deposi- 
tions, that they existed in the blood, if the 
principle were admitted in this case ; as, for 
mmstance, when bone is deposited in the 
coats of an artery, according to the hypothe- 
sis advanced, it must have arisen from a 
morbid condition of the fluids generally. 

Dr. Jounsrone referred to the dissection 
of two fatal cases of diabetes, which had 
fallen under his observation, in both of 
which the kidneys were apparently sound ; 
but, with one patient, a young lady, the 
lungs were much diseased. 

tr. Norrn made some remarks on the 
circumstance of the saccharine secretion 
being vicarious ; and he referred to the ex- 
periments of Berzelius, who states that, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, the bile con- 
tains sugar; but, in cases where the liver 
was diseased, he found no saccharine prin- 
ciple in the bile. In reference to the asser- 
tion, that animal food would check the dis- 
ition of an organ to produce sugar, Mr. 
orth instanced the female during lactation, 
whose milk yields a large quantity of sugar ; 
far more even than the quadrapeds, which 
feed exclusively on vegetables. 

Dr. Miiuican detailed a successful case, 
treated by the exhibition of hydro-sulphuret 
of ammonia, and confining the patient to ani- 
mal food. Dr. Srewanr alluded to the dry 
state of the skin, indicative of its function 
being suspended ; and Dr. Banny spoke of 
a case in which urea had been administered, 
but without benefit. ; 

These were the only important points 
elicited in the discussion ; there was some 
disputation in respect to the knowledge of 
the *‘ ancients” in this disease ; it being 
contended by Dr. Barry, that Galen, Are- 
teus, and others, have fully described it, 
(the former under the title of ‘‘ hudrops 
matelia,”” or ‘urinal dropsy,”) while, in 
reply to this, it was argued by Mr. Lam- 
berr, that, until within the last century, we 
ens no knowledge of diabetes mellitus : 

admitted that the ancient autiors had 
described an immoderate flow of urine, but 
had merely taken a general view of the sub- 
ject, and had omitted to notice the all-im- 
portant fact, of the existence of a saccharine 
principle in the urine of diabetic patients, 

Dr. Barry will bring forward a paper, at 
the ensuing meeting, on ‘Typhus Fever, in 
which the question of the morbid condition 
of the fluids will be fully entered upon. 





HOSPITAL OF SURGERY, 
Panton Square, St. James's. 





CASE OF A RARE SPECIES OF EXCRESCENCE, 
GROWING FROM THE FEMALE MEATUS 
URINARIUS. 


A woman, about 60 years of age, was sent 
by Mr. Allan, surgeon, at Epsom, into this 

ospital, on the 4th of Feb., on account of 
a very painful vascular excrescence growing 
from the orifice of the meatus urinarius. 
it was found to be attached to the whole 
circumference of the mucous membrane of 
the orifice of the urethra, and was exquisite] 
painful, and bled profusely when touched. 
It was ofa florid red colour, and about the 
size and form of a small horse-bean. 

This complaint commenced two years ago 
without any obvious cause, and gradually 
increased in severity. For some months 
past she has suffered almost constant agony 
from attempts to pass her urine, and has 
been deprived of all sleep in the night. 
When she drinks even a smal! quantity of 
the mildest beer, it appears (as she ex- 
presses it) immediately to fly to the part, 
aud to produce the most intolerable irrita- 
tion. Her general health has suffered se- 
verely from this local affection. At no pe- 
riod of its progress has it been accompanied 
with any discharge. 

The tumour was easily removed by a pair 
of knife-edged scissors. 

Mr. Wardrop states that he has met 
with only three examples of this disease. 
The first occurred in a girl before the age of 
puberty. The tumour was in this case of a 
bright scarlet colour, of a longish and fiat 
form, and hanging by a narrow neck from 
the orifice of the urethra, and was exqui- 
sitely tender. It was easily extirpated, 
and she remained perfectly well until some 
time after her marriage, when she again ap- 
plied on account of a return of the disease. 
The tumour now assumed the appearance of 
a bright scarlet fungus encircling the meatus 
urinarius, and was attended with such ex- 
cessive tenderness as to prevent sexual in- 
tercourse. ‘The tumour was removed, and 
upwards of two years have elapsed since 
the operation, since which time nothing is 
known of her history. 

In the second case, the disease appeared 
ina lady about 30 years of age ; and be- 
sides the great misery it produced, was 
accompanied by a profuse muco-purulent 
discharge. A fungous tumour, the bulk of 
a pea, of a bright scarlet colour, and ex- 
quisitely sensible to the wwe ps anes: 
trom the orifice of the urethra, red 
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to it by a broad basis. This fungus, along 
with a portion of the healthy canal, was 
snipped off with a pair of scissors, and the 
patient, who lived 13 years after the opera- 
tion, had not any return of the disease. 
In the third case, the lady became im- 
fe set and having had a very difficult 
, the tumour was so squeezed by 

the of the child’s head that it 
slou . 
Morgagni, to whese works we naturally 
refer on all subjects of pathological re- 
search, has accurately described this affec- 
tion in his forty-second epistle, and refers to 
several cases which had come under his 
notice. He mentions that there is a red, 
fleshy, fungous excrescence, of the size of a 
which sometimes grows from the fe- 
male urethra. His are, “‘ Inw ob- 
servatio excrescentie, carnex, rubre, fun- 
gose qua fabe magnitudine prodietar en 


Several cases of this rare disease have 
also been observed by Chaussier and Dubors, 
and particularly noticed by Madame Lacha- 
pelle ; as well as by Roresemuller, Vogel, 
Kaldibrand, Prochaska, and some ae 
German pathologists. 





CASE OF ERYSIPELAS, 


Suecessfully treated by Incision, by Cuances 
Wirt, Esg., Surgeon. 


Mr. M. met with a compound dislocation 
of the ancle at the end of August last, 
in which the sole of the foot was turned in- 
wards, the fibula protruded very much, and 
the interior of the joint was considerably ex- 
posed, _The dislocation was reduced with 
some difficulty, but nothing worthy of no- 
tice ce » except the uniformly im- 
proving state of the joint; the external 
wound healed about the beginning of No- 
vember, 

Very early on the morning of the 25th of 
the same month, I was summoned to attend 
Mr. M., and found, on my arrival, he had 
been attacked during the early part of the 
preceding night with all the symptoms of 
erysipelas : the rigor, from his report, ap- 
peared to have been unusually severe, and 
to have lasted at least six hours ; the head- 
ach was intense, the pulse about 120, with 
great heat of skin ; the tongue foul; the 
wound had ulcerated a little, and there was 
a slight blush around it. This attack I at- 
tributed to Mr. M. having been exposed for 
several days geovienty, to much mental 
excitement. Five grains of calomel were 
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mixture to be taken at intervals, till the 
bowels were freely relieved ; the ancle was 
fomented and ticed. Mr. M. continued 
nearly in the same state during the day, the 
calomel was repeated at night, and followed 
by the purgative. On the Monday morning 
he felt a httle better, although the erysipe- 
las was spreading : another dose of calomel 
was now given, and large doses of the sul- 
phate of magnesia, and tartrate of antimony, 
were directed to be taken every three 
hours. 

On Tuesday morning the erysipelas had 
extended considerably, and now occupied 
the whole of the leg, from the toes nearly to 
the knee ; the skin was bright red, but not 
vesicated ; the limb swollen, but the swel- 
ling was not very firm. Having frequently 
experienced the good effect of blisters in 
checking the progress of erysipelas at the 
Northampton Infirmary, I had one in readi- 
ness ; fearing, however, that these measures 
might not be sufficient, and that, from the 
rapid extension of the inflammation, it might 
in a few hours spread over the whole limb, 
I decided on immediately making an incision 
down the front of the leg. By holding a 
lancet firmly with the thumb and finger, at 
a short distance from its point, I could fix 
precisely the depth of the incision, which, 
by cutting rapidly, the duration of the pain 
was much diminished ; in fact, the patient 
hardly experienced any pain from the cut, 
although it was carried to the length of 
between six and seven inches. No large 
vessel was divided; and, though the bleed- 
ing was en byfomentations, not more 
than half a dozen ounces of blood were lost. 
A large poultice was applied round the leg. 
Mr, Wardrop was consulted on the case in 
the course of this day, and his approval of 
what had been done, was gratifying, both to 
myself and our patient. On the same even- 
ing it was sati to observe, that the 
inflammation was completely arrested ; and 
on the day after the incision was made, it 
was very much diminished, both in extent 
and violence. Nearly the same measures 
were continued, and on the fourth day there 
was no erysipelas whatever; the wound 
was suppurating, and in a few days Mr. M. 
was so well as to be able to go into the coun- 
try. It may be doubted, when I state, that 
the incision in this case occasioned but a ver: 
slight pain ; but if we can rely on Mr. M.'s 
own words, he said that he felt so little, that 
he thought I was just going to begin to make 
the incision the moment it was finished. 


Liverpool Street, City of London, 
6th February, 1828. 





y given, and an active purgative 
No, 234. 
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Tr is with the deepest regret, we have 
learned from a quarter on which we are 
disposed to place considerable reliance, that 
the health of the King, during the past 
week, has been in @ state calculated to 
excite no slight degree of anxiety in the 
breasts of his loyal subjects, We sincerely 
hope, that the statement which has been 
communicated to us may be exaggerated ; 
but, if there be amy foundation for it, we 
cannot help suggesting to his Majesty's 
ministers, the propriety of allaying, by the 
publication of @ bulletin, the apprehension, 
which otherwise cannot fail soon to exist 
among all classes of the community, 


Tue Yertow Gorn mede his first ap- 
pearance in the Court of King’s Beach on 
Monday last, The poor fellow obtained 
FIVE POUNDS at our expense, and @ GENERAL 
LavGH 6t his own. 

4 es ® - + Si quis 


Opprobris dignum le lceravei integer ipse ; 


[a 


Tue law of England considers interest in the 
event of a suit @ ufficient ground for rejeet- 
ing the testimony of a witness. How far 
this principle may be well founded, or 
whether the ends of justice would not be 
more effectually promoted by indiscrimi- 
nately admitting all witnesses, and allowing 
those objections which are now taken to 
their competency to be received only in the 
shape of evidence against their credibility, 
it is not our business to discuss; but there 
can be little doubt that practical good fre- 
quently results from the total exclusion of 
interested testimony; and that unless the 
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effect of such testimony, when it cannot, 
on account of certain legal distinctions, not 
essentially affecting its character, be ex- 
cluded, were counteracted by great vigilance 
and discrimination on the part both of judges 
and juries, the ends of justice would often 
be defeated. Suppose, for instance, the 
ease of Rours 9, Stancev, a case which has 
formed almost the exclusive topic of conver- 
sation and comment among medical men 
during the past week, had been tried at an 
assize town, by a common provincial jury: 
The chances in that case would have been 
against the plaintiff's recovering damages for 
the injury he sustained through the unskil- 
fulness of a hospital surgeon, because such a 
jary would, in all probability, have been un- 
able to discriminate between the reputation 
and the interested charecter of six hospital 
surgeons, apparently leagued together for the 
purpose of screening a colleague and partner 
in corruption, because such a jury would pro- 
bably have been unable to take an sccurate 
estimate of the circumstances which, in the 
opinion of a Middlesex jury, rendered the 
testimony of those six hospital surgeons, 
with Sir A. Cooper at their head, and John 
Abernethy at their tail, totally and abso- 
lutely worthless. Among the jury whe, 
recorded by their verdict their opinion of the 
professional ignorance of a hospital surgeon, 
in direct opposition to the testimony of the 
six Bars, some were probably readers of 
medical journals, and all, we doubt not, 
were more or less familiar with the tepics 
which, through the medium of a free press, 
have engaged public attention, and afforded 
matter for general animadversion. If there 
be any one of the jury who does not possess 
this information, and who, nevertheless, by 
force of his own good sense and judgment, 
came to the conclusion thet the six hospital 
surgeons were too deeply interested in the 
event of the suit to give unbiassed evidence, 
let him turn to the second volume of Tus 
Lawcet,and be will there see cause for reflect- 
ing with sstisfaction on the soundness of his 
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conclusions. He will there see how the 
system of appointing to hospital surgeoncies 
works, and to what extent one hospital 
surgeon is interested in supporting and 
screening another. *‘‘ Are the surgeons of 
Guy's and St, Thomas's,” asked Sir Astiey 
Cooree, on the occasion to which we allude, 
** men whom I could possibly feel disposed 
to injure! Mr. Tgavers was my appren- 
tiee, Mr. Green is my godson, Mr. Tyrrell 
is my nephew, Mr, Key is my nephew, Mr 
Morgan was my apprentice,” 

What were the observations of Tus Lan- 
ost en this cool, but not yery sagacious, 
avowal on the part of the worthy Baronet, 
whose intellectual pretensions have since 
heen raised upon a more solid basis, by his 
denunciations of the ‘ reptile press!’ 

“ Sir Astley has very satisfactorily shown, 
that he could not possibly be actuated by 
a. unfriendly feeling towards the family 

ae who have cote exclusive = 

the professional distinctions and 
pe nn of these institutions—a party 
united to each other, not only by the 
amiable ties of consanguinity, but by the 
no less delightful vinculum of a common par- 
Ueipstion in the sum of 3600/., which they 
annually extract from the pockets of the 
students. Who can believe, for a moment, 
that Sir Astley intended to disturb the 
piagnant fae ts arrangement which he 
as described, or, that he could have meant 
to embitter its fruits, by te may te an 
discord on the following chirur 


gent, discriminating Jury, should have con- 
sidered such evidence as was given by the 
six hospital surgeons, wholly unworthy of 
exercising the smallest influence on their 
verdict. 

But, even in calling these hospital sur- 
geons into the witness-box, Mr. Stanley 
acted upon a principle of selection, which, 
though it may have escaped the notice of 
the public, as ic did that of the counsel for 


. | the plaintiff, cannot fail to excite the sur- 


prise, if not the suspicion, of professional 
men. Why did he not call the surgeons of 
his own hospital, who, from constant obser- 
vation of the manner in which he dis- 
charged his duties as a hospital surgeon, 
were best able to speak to his surgical 
abilities, and most competent ,to bear testi- 
mony to his professional skill? He called, 
indeed, Mr. Abernethy, who, for many 
years past, has scarcely witnessed a surgical 
operation in his own hospital, and whose 
opinion of Mr. Stanley, when it has not been 
delivered under the sanction of an oath, 
has already been recorded in the pages of this 
Journal. Why did he not call Mr. Lawrence, 
Mr. Vincent, Mr. Earle, or Mr. Lloyd? He 
called none of the surgeons of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital wo testify to his surgical 


character! but he called Mr. Green and 


Mr. Travers of St. Thomas’s Hospital; he 





apple 
gico-gencalogical tree ? ; wee dng 
Sir A. Cooren, pater familias, called Mr. Brodie of St. George’s Hospital ; 


Mr. Travers, Sir A.’s 8 apprentice. he called Mr. C. Bell of the Middlesex Hes- 
Mr. Tyreect, Sir A.’s nephew and/ pital, and he called Sir Astley Cooper, who 
has retired from practice, and is of no hospi- 
Mr. Morcay, Sir A.’s tal at all. Whence, we should be glad to 
Ms, GaannySie Acs gop know, arose this principle of selection, and 
, *  Thow are we to account for the marked ex- 
Another surgeon has since been added to| clusion of the testimony of Mr. Stanley's 
the establishment of Guy’s, and that sur-| immediate colleagues! Are Mr. Stanley's 
geon is another nephew of Sir A. Cooper. | surgical capabilities best estimated at a dis- 
Seeing, therefore, how the system works, | tance from the scene of his operations, as 
and recognising the priaciple, that the value prophetic effusions are said to be most reve- 
of testimony cannot but be most materially | renced out of the country of the prophets? 
affected, by the interest which @ witness Was it from modesty that he declined call- 
has in the event of a suit, can any man feel| ing the surgeons of his own Hospital, lest 
the least surprise, that an honest, intelli-| his feelings should be wounded by the 
s3Ge 


apprentice. 
Mr. Ker, Sir A.’s nephew and apprentice. 
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extravagance of their panegyric? Was he 
bashful, like Guruaiz, or “ anxious,” like 
his too-sensitive witness, Mr. Cuan.es 
Berx? From whatever cause, the testimony 
of the Surgeons of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital was excluded, these facts are, at 
least, certain ; first, that all Mr. Stanley's 
witnesses were, in a moral sense, interested 
witnesses, though not sufficiently so to be 
legally inadmissible ; and, secondly, that 
even those witnesses were selected from 
a portion of an interested body, the least 
conversant with Mr. Stanley's practical 
skill, and the least capable of speaking to 
his professional merits from their personal 
observation and experience. 

Let us look a little at the evidence of the 
six hospital surgeons, and see whether the 
Jury were not justified in their estimate of 
its value. The following question is put to 
Sir A. Coorsr :— 

** Supposing, Sir Astley, upon Mr. Stan- 
ley’s examination of the xnee, he discovered 
siyen Nast ucuba, Was, ta sour folpeeer 
would have been the course to be pursued? 
—The very one adopted. The case was a 
very doubtful case; if Mr. Stanley could 
not determine the nature of that case, I 
should say, that that man would be pre- 
sumptuous who would pretend to decide 
cat Ne 
| ern than Mr. Stanley. . 

Let the reader compare this answer with 
the facts. The question, which the jury 
was called upon to decide, was, whether Mr. 
Stanley had treated a particular case skil- 
fully or unskilfully, and Sir Astley cuts the 
knot by declaring that it would be presump- 
tuous to doubt Mr. Stanley’s skill. When 
the worthy Baronet shall have added a small 
tincture of logic to his other acquisitions, 
he will, perhaps, discover that this is what 
is commonly called a begging of the ques- 
tion. It is admitted, on all hands, that Mr 
Stanley was wrong in his diagnosis; he 
mistook for a fracture of the patella, 
what turned out to be no fracture at 


all; he supposed a piece of fliut, such 








as we shall presently represent under five 
different phases, situated at the distance 
of one inch from the knee-pan, to be a 
portion of fractured knee-pan ; and, even 
when the integuments had healed over 
the flint, and the entire knee-pan was sub- 
ject, as it had always been, to his inspection, 
excellent anatomist as he was, he still con- 
sidered the foreign body, at the distance of 
one inch from it, to be a portion of fractured 
bone. All the six hospital surgeons con- 
curred in bearing testimony to Mr. Stanley’s 
excellence as an anatomist, but the jury, it 
seems, were at a loss to understand how the 
excellent anatomist could, at one and the 
same time, see and feel his patient's patella 
entire, and of its natural dimensions, and sup- 
pose a foreign body in the same knee, and at 
the distance of one inch from it, to be a por- 
tion of that patella. So much for the diagnosis 
with respect to which Sir A. Cooper has 
declared, that it would be presumptuous in 
any man to suppose that he could have 
formed a better, seeing that Mr. Stanley is 
well known to the profession as an excellent 
anatomist. Now for the treatment, with 
respect to which, also, Sir A. Cooper has 
declared that he himself would in no parti- 
cular have varied the course adopted by Mr. 
Stanley. 

“ Then I will only ask you, Sir Astley, if 
I may presume to put the question, if you 
had been in attendance, in what respect 
would you have varied the course he adopt- 
ed?—In none.” 

Let the reader bear in mind that Mr. 
Stanley, supposing this to be a case of frac- 
tured patella, removed the bandages on the 
fifth day, and exercised the limb on that and on 
the 6th, and 7th day, though it is known to 
every tyro in the profession, that in such 
cases the bandages ought not, except under 
very peculiar circumstances, to be removed, 
nor motion given to the joint, before the 
fifth week. Yet, in no single particular, 
says Sir Astley, would he have varied the 
treatment adopted by Mr. Stanley. Let us 
try the worthy baronet's consistency by « 
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test to which, however it may pinch him, he 
cannot reasonably object, namely, his own 
evidence in another part of his examination ; 
and mind, we do not quote from the ordi- 
nary newspaper reports of this trial, but 
from the notes of a short-hand writer ex- 
pressly employed for the occasion :— 

« Is it not usual to examine by sight and 
by touch ’—I should say, a man who fre- 
quently moved a fractured limb, removed 

and so on, wasan extremely un- 
skilful surgeon.” 

What say you, then, Sir Astley, of the sur- 
gical skill of Mr. Stanley, who removed the 
patient's bandages on the fifth day, exer- 
CISED THE Lims on the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh days, and only desisted from this 
plan of treatment, in consequence of the 
excruciating pain, which, according to the 
evidence of Mr. Rolfe, senior, it gave to 
the patient? How can you reconcile these 
facts, Sir Astley, with the testimony which 
you have borne in the witness-box to Mr. 
Stanley’s surgical skill? How can you re- 
concile these facts, Sir Astley, with your 
declaration, that you would in no one parti- 
cular have varied the treatment adopted by 
Mr. Stanley? How, Sir Astley, can you 
reconcile the evidence you gave in one part 
of your examination, with your negation of 
itin another? Or what right have you to 
complain, that an honest, intelligent jury 
rejected your testimony, as well as that of 
the five bats who co-operated with you, as 
unworthy of influencing their verdict? 

The evidence elicited from Sir AstiEy 
Coorrr by the counsel for the defendant 
was, if possible, even more contraditcory 
than that which was extracted from him in 
cross-examination. Let the reader mark 
the foliowing instance of this fact :— 


* Re-examined by Mr. Sergeant Witpe. 

“To prevent misconception, Sir Astley, 
you have heard described the course of exa- 
mination adopted by Mr. Stanley !— Yes. 

** Does that examination appear to you to 
have been such as a skilful and attentive 
surgeon ought to have adopted !—1 should 
say, really he bas done every thing a good 


surgeon ought to have done under such cir- 
cumstances, avd that it appears to me he 
has left nothing undone.” 


Now to an ordinary apprehension it might 
seem that a discreet advocate ought to have 
been contented with this answer, and to 
have sat down ; but, luckily for the cause of 
truth, and for the further enlightening the 
minds of the jury, Mr. Serjeant Wipe was 
ndt satisfied, but proceeded to put a question 
to Sir Astizy which elicited a most im- 
portant admission in favour of the plaintiff. 

* Now, as far as you can, I would thank 
= to forget all your communications with 

r. Stanley, and to address your answers 
exclusively and entirely to what have 
heard from the witnesses in that box, and 
I will again put the question to you I put 
before—Has any thing you have heard from 
Mr. Lilly, or the other gentlemen who have 
been examined ; has any thing been stated 
by them which appears to manifest igno- 
rance or want of attention on the part of 
Mr. Stanley 1—I came into Court with some 
doubts; it was Mr. Lilly’s evidence that 
made me s9 firm as I am upon it.” 


It is scarcely necessary to observe, that 
Mr. Sergeant Wilde put no more questions 
to his own witness. We have not the same 
motives for forbearance, and we shall there- 
fore proceed to put a question to the worthy 
Baronet, to which he may, if he think fit, 
give an answer through the medium of the 
“reptile press.” You have stated, Sir Astley, 
in the witness-box, that you had some 
doubts before you came into Court, and 
that your opinion was very much influenced 
by the evidence of Mr. Lilly. Now, Sir 
Astley, we ask you whether you had not, 
before entering that witness-box, given to 
the defendant's attorney a written opinion, 
decidedly in favour of Mr, Stanley; and 
whether you had not, unequivocally, ex- 
pressed to Mr. Vincent, the plaintiff's 
attorney, your belief that the plaintiff in 
this trial, had no case whatever, and would, 
in all probability, be nonsuited!? If this 
be trae, Sir Astley, and we are in pos- 
session of the most indubitable evidence 
that it is true, how can you account for 
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a declaration, intended of calculated to im- 
press the Jury with a belief that you caine 
into Court a perfectly impartial man, with 
a mind éntitely free from all prejudice or 
prepossession ; and that, though you enter- 
tained some doubts before the trial, as to the 
propriety of the treatment adopted by Mr. 
Stanley, those doubts were removed by the 
evidence of Mf. Lilly! A Middlesex jury, 
Sir Astley, is, for the most part, composed 
of too shrewd and far-seeing a body of men, 
to be caught by extraordinary professions of 
impattiality on the part of witnesses who 
are substantially interested in the event of 
a suit: and here agains you heve no right to 
complain, if they rejected your testimony 
as unworthy of influencing their verdict. 
The Jury were men of the world, and well 
knew that the defendatit’s attorney would 
not have called you into the witness-box, if 
he had fot been well assured that before 
you entered it, your opinion had been fa- 
vourable to his client. Answer the ques- 
tion, Sit Astley, which we have just put to 
you, and the Jury will then have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing whether the probabilities 
upon which they no doubt calculated, as 
men of the world, do not exactly coincide 
with the facts. 

But we thust take leave, for the present, 
of Sir Astley, and, as to the testimony of 
the othét five Bat#, it is really so identically 
the same, both in substance and spirit, with 
that of the worthy Baronet, that it is unne- 
cessary to Comment upon it. Mr. Brodie 
etpréessed his opinion, that if more active 
treatment than that adopted by Mr. Stanley, 
had been resorted to, it would have been ex- 
tremely injadicious ; and in that opinion, 
we presume, every body will concur. The 
complaint against Mr. Stanley was, not 
that his treatment was not sufficiently a0- 
tive ; but, first, that he formed & wong 
diagnosis of the injury ; and, secondly, that 
after having formed a wrong diagnosis, his 
treatment of the supposed injury was most 
injudiciously aetive, fnasmuch, as he re- 
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moved the bandages on the fifth dey, in « 
case which he supposed to be one of frac- 
tured patella, and exercised the joint on 
several successive days, to the excruciating 
agony of the patient. 

We regatd the result of this important 
trial, as a most signal defeat of an attempt to 
screen professional incapacity, because that 
professional incapacity was clothed in the 
grave garb of office, and identified with the 
interests of the abettors of a corrupt system. 
The verdict of the jury, in this case, is a 
death-blow to the pretension of the Bats 
and Corruptionists ; and the voices of pute 
surgeons, and Abetdeen doctors, can never 
again be raised against the gteat body of 
English stitgeons, with Mr. Lawretice at 
their head, which they have heretofore had 
the efftontery and the audacity to stigmatise 
as a subordinate department of the profes- 
sion, 


——— 


The following sketch accurately repre- 
sents the laceration of the integuments at 
the part where the flint entered. The limb, 
however, is represented as much tco fleshy, 
Mr. Rolfe being particularly thin ; so much 
so, that the flint produced a swelling appa- 
rent to the sight. 








STANLEY'S PIECE OF BONE! 


The following drawing represents, under 
five different aspects, the piece of fint, 
situated at the distance of one inch from the 
entire patella of Mr. Rolfe, and mistaken by 
Mr, Stanley for a fractured portion of that 
bone. 


ag 
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Iw the month of August last, we gave an 
aceount of a case of Popliteal Aneurism, in 
which Mr. Brodie tied the femoral artery : 
we then remarked, that no good could 
be expected from the procrastination of the 
operation, unless the ‘‘ eminent” surgeons of 
that institution entertained an opinion that 
advantages would arise by waiting until the 
aneurism obtained its full growth! With 
regard to the operation itself, we also stated 
the clumsy and unscientific mode in which 
it was performed, and that a ligature was 
rudely thrust beneath the vessel, conducted 
by a common dressing probe, in place of a 
proper aneurismal needle. . We expressed 
our fears of the evil consequences which 
might arise from so large a portion of the 
artery being deprived of its vascular con- 
nexions with the surrounding parts, These 
fears, unfortunately for the patient, were 
too fully verified. On the 28th day after 
this operation, hemorrhage commenced from 
the wound. On the 30th day, it was deter- 
mined to perform a second operation ;—to tie 
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the trunk of the common femoral artery, 
This was the operation intended to be per- 
formed, as stated by Mr. Brodie in a clini- 
cal lecture, On ths Sist day after this 
second operation, the patient had bleeding 
Trom the wound; and, from a succession of 
hemorrhages, died eight weeks after its 
performance. On dissection, it was found 
that the ligature, instead of being placed 
round the common femoral artery, as had been 
intended, had been tied round the superficial 
femoral, and so near to the place where the 
profunda comes off, that there was not suffi. 
cient room left for a coagulum to be formed. 
The coats of the vessel, at both places where 
the ligatures had been tied, were sound. The 
cavity of the femoral vein was obliterated. 

This is our report of this interesting case ; 
interesting we call it, as affording a proof of 
the present state of surgery among the pures 
of this metropolis, and a practical illustra- 
tion of the superior advantages which stu- 
dents at this Hospital possess over those who 
have only to boast of a plebeian education ! 
It is an old and a wise saying, that we profit 
from nothing so much as from observing 
the mistakes of others; on this principle 
we would recommend the Hospital of Won- 
ders to all those who thirst for sound chirur- 
gical knowledge. For the accuracy of our 
report of the case, we pledge ourselves ; but, 
in justice to the ‘‘eminent” operator, we sub- 
join his own account of it; challenging him, 
at the same time, in proof of our accuracy, 
to invite us to the next meeting of the Bat 
Club, when, with the preparation before 
their eyes, these unprejudiced characters 
may judge between us. 


“ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 


Popliteal Aneurism in both Hams.— Occurrence 
of Secondary Hemorrhage, treated by Mr, 
Brodie 


Iw the absence of any thing very interesting 
at this tal during the past week, we 
subjoin a case which occu a short time 
ago, when it excited considerable interest 
in the hospital, and furnished an opportunity 
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for much misrepresentation out of it; we 
insert it as involving some practical ques- 
tions of importance. 

S. Ryland, wtat. 53, a carrier, was ad- 
mitted, August 1, 1827, under Mr. Brodie, 
with aneurism in the left ham, of which he 
gave the ing account. Three years 
ago, whilst in the act of jumping from his 
cart, he was suddenly seized with severe 
pain in the calf of the left leg, which after 
a time subsided. About twelve months ago 
he first noticed a small throbbing tumour, 
— hecho wle-autia the kam, a 
viously to which the foot and ancle 
become swollen and edematous. About 
this time he was greatly harassed in mind 
and body, the effect of which upon the tu- 
mour was very marked, for it increased 
considerably in size, and has continued gra- 
dually to enlarge ever since. Upon his 
admission there was found in the left ham a 
tumour which occupied the whole space be- 
tween the ham-string tendons, appeared on 
the inside of the knee-joint, above the inner 
condyle, where the gracilis and sartorius 
seemed stretched over it, and again on the 
outside of the joint, where it had doubled 
over the tendon of the biceps flexor. The 
pulsation was strong, so much so, indeed, as 
to be visible at some little distance ; but it 
eeased entirely when the artery was com- 
pressed at the groin, or for two or three 
inches below it. On the outside of the 
knee, and particularly in the ham, the sac 
appeared to be near the surface, whilst on 
the inside it was covered, as above men- 
tioned, by the muscles. Not the least dis- 

ion, however, or lividity of the skin, 
was present. The leg was somewhat bent 
upon the thigh, and its motions a good deal 
impeded, but there was little or no edema, 
nor was the foot colder than the other ; pain 
at times severe. His health was good until 
he met with the moral affliction alluded to; 
since which he has been exceedingly ner- 
vous, and subject to a sense of sinking at the 
epigastrium. On his admission he was ra- 
ther feverish and irritable ; tongue white 
and coated; pulse quick and bard. The 
other ham was now examined, when a dis- 
tinct aneurismal tumour could be félt, pul- 
sating with great violence,* and on the 
right side of the neck the carotid, just as it 
mounts from beneath the clavicle, was ob- 
served beating very forcibly. Under these cir- 
cumstances he was kept quiet, and twice bled; 





* This serves to show how seldom pa- 
tients are aware of the existence of aneu- 
rism, uatil their attention is drawn to the 
tumour by some accidental circumstance. 
Notwithtanding this was the size of a wal- 
nut, and throbbing with very great force, 
the man was ignorant of its presence. 





and, on the 9th, the jerk and frequency of 


wwe be me ing of the —— 
c., having great! ided, the operation 
was in the usual manner (at St. 
George's !) On tying the ligature, the pulsa- 
tion in the t ed entirely, and ne- 
ver afterwards returned. In the evening the 
foot became rather cold, and bottles of hot 
water were applied. Next day he was seized 
with severe pain in the side, increased on 
inspiration, which was relieved by the ab- 
straction of eighteen ounces of blood from 
the arm. The wound did not unite by the 
first intention, but superficial adhesions 
formed, which it was necessary to break up 
with the probe, to give vent to some matter 
beneath. The granulations which arose 
were spongy and indolent ; there was little 
appetite, but the was moderate, and 
the tumour gradually, but steadily, dimi- 
nished in size. On the 23d (fourteen days 
after the operation) the ligature separated ; 
but still the wound seemed little dis 

to heal, and the thigh around became swol- 
len, requiring the application of a poultice. 
He appeared to be doing very well till the 
morning of September 6th, when four ounces 
of florid blood issued in a stream from the 
wound. Pressure on the groin commanded 
the hemorrhage, but in the night there was 
a threatening of its return, and on the 
morning of the 8th it took place to a greater 
extent. The tourniquet was applied, but, 
on loosening it some time afterwards, an 
oozing was observed, and Mr. Brodie thought 
it advisable to tie the artery in the groin, 
which he did at two Pp. m., two hours from 
the occurrence of the bleeding.* ‘The ooz- 
ing and pulsation in the wound ceased im- 
mediately. He went on tolerably well till 
the 15th, when there was a good deal of 
fever and irritability, which were relieved 
by freely evacuating the bowels. Neither 
of the wounds showed much disposition to 
heal, and the ligature did not separate be- 
fore the 29th, (twenty-one days after its ap- 
plication). Nothing of any consequence 
occurred unti] the morning of the 1ith 
October, when hemorrhage to the extent 
of a pint and a half took place from the 
w in the = He fainted, and the 
bleeding ceased. By the next day he had 
rallied considerably ; and a spring truss, so 
contrived that the pad should make constant 
and pretty considerable pressure upon the 
wound, was applied to the groin. This 
checked the bleeding, but he now began to 
complain of excruciating pain in the leg and 
foot, on the outside of which, just over the 
head of the metatarsal bone of the little 








* « Mr, Brodie, we believe, found the 
coats of the vessel diseased,” 
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toe, there was found a small ulcer, a have been amputated; but the patient, 
rently the consequences of re. is | whose mind had suffered much from some 
was defended by means of dressings and a/ family misfortunes, was desponding respect- 
bandage. In the afternoon of the 18th, he-|ing himself from the beginning, was with 
morrbage was again threatened; and at four | difficulty persuaded to submit to the appli- 
a. M» of the 19th, twelve ounces of blood | cation of the second ligature, and positively 
were lost from the groin, and on the morn- refused to underg» any other operation after- 
ing of the 20th, a pint and a half. wards.— Roderick's Excrescence. 
from the 20th to the 30th the patient 
went on very well. No hemorrhage oc-| We entertain no doubt, that the forego- 


curred ; the pain in the foot was qemovel,, |. report is from the pen of Mr, Brodie ; 





and he was recovering from the state of de- | 





pression into which he had been thrown. 
On the morning of the 30th, however, a 
slight bleeding occurred, with occasional | 
rigors; and, what is curious, although he 





although, as a specimen of surgical know- 
ledge, and of composition, it could be 
equalled by any hospital dresser, and sur- 


= shivering, and am oy of excessive passed by many. ‘The interest which the 
cold, the temperature skin was u ; : : ; 

to 108° b the thermometer. He bli-d a jaead con} - ws heagtonl, the snlemapee- 
intervals during the night, once distinctly Seutatious for which it afforded the oppor, 
from the —_— ~ original wound i on | tunity out of it, and the important practi- 
removing the next morning, a full jet), . oe ‘tai 

of blood took lees from the groin. In ihe cal questions that “ involved . wan good 
afternoon there was another rigor ; and in| reasons for publishing it at the time of its 
the night, so excruciating was the pain in | occurrence, but not for keeping it back 
the foot, and suffering from the pressure of 
the pad in the groin, that he threatened to 
tear off truss and dressings. ‘fo be brief, | celleut reasons might be found for the lat- 


\six months. We think, however, that ex- 





the foot now became of a tallowy white co- | 
lour, and quite numb; and on the 2d of| 
November, mortification or something very 
analogous to it, had taken place as high as 
the knee. The foot and leg were mottled 
over with patches of dull, livid red, but no 
vesications formed ; in fact, the case more 
resembled dry gangrene than true sphacelus. 
The patient now sunk rapidly, and at eight 
P. M. expired, 

Dissection.—The body was attenuated, 
but not so mach so as one might have ex- 

ected, The ligature in the groin, it was 
discovered, had been applied immediately 
below the giving off of the profunda, and 
at this point the vessel was fairly destroyed 
by ulceration. From this, to the site of the 
original operation in the thigh, both artery 
and vein were obliterated, and converted 
into a ligamentous, undistinguishable mass. 
The aneurismal tumour in the hatn was re- 
duced to the size of a small orange ; it was 
solid, and the great vessels passing to and 
from it were obliterated, or at least filled 
with coagulum. ‘the tumour in the other 
ham presented a good sample of incipient 
aneurism. There was the general thick- 
ening of the tunics, with the deposition of 
yellow, steatomatous matter betwixt them ; 
whilst the inner and middle coats had evi- 
dently given way, forming an almond- 
shaped pouch, in which lay a little clot of 
coagulum, No other disease of any conse- 
quence was observable in the arteries. 

It might, perhaps, have deserved consi- 
deration, whether, in this case, after the 
second hemorrhage, the limb ought not to 








ter, as well as for the suppression of the 
clinical lecture delivered by Mr. Brodie, 
before the performance of the second ope- 
ration, As this “ eminent” individual has 
kindly attempted to rescue poor Roderick’s 
feeble and stunted bantling from the pain- 
ful death of inanition, by feeding it with 
some of his ‘‘ valuable”’ lectures, he may, 
perhaps, if the wretched starveling should 
not die in the mean time, present to it, at 
last, this interesting discussion of im- 
portant practical questions, We there- 
fore, for the present, postpone our remarks 
on the clinical lecture. 

Nothing is said of the patient's tempe- 
rament, constitution, previous state of 
health, or habits of living, although the 
subsequent events of the case lead us im- 
mediately to inquiry on these points. 
Passing over the singular circumstances 
that the patient should have discovered 
this aneurism in his ham, when it had not 
attained the size of a nut; and that this 
tumour, less than a nut, should have caused 
the foot and ancle to be swollen and eede- 
matous, we come to the strange notion that 
the increase of the aneurism was caused 
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by the patient being “‘ greatly harassed in 
mind and body :’’ of which singular posi- 
tion no proof is adduced. In the course of 
a bungling and confused description, Mr. 
Brodie says, that “ the gfacilis and sarte- 
rius (muscles) scemed to be stretched 
over’’ the tumour. What is a seeming to 
be stretehed? Were they stretehed, or 
were they not? The patient, at his ad- 
mission, “ was rather feverish and irrita- 
ble; and, at a subsequent period, there 
was “a good deal of fever and irritabi- 
lity.” Which might have beea better ex- 
pressed, by saying, that the patient bad 
“a good deal of fever and fever, and irri- 
tability and irritability.” Was the irritabi- 
lity direct, reflected, or indirect? We see 
now, that Ben Travers has not migrated 
westward for nothing. If he bas not trans- 
ferred his practice, he has carried his doc- 
trines of constitutional irritation to his new 
residence. The Hospital of Wonders is a 
most congenial soil for a plant of this 
kind. 


But the practical points, as Mr. Brodie 
observes in the outset, are the most impor- 
tant in this case; and we soon come to an 
occurrence, which, though not necessarily 
fatal, led, in this instance, to the loss of 


life. Four ounces of fluid blood flowed 
from the wound on the twenty-eighth day 
after the artery had been tied. ‘The bleed- 
ing was stopped by pressure in the groin. 
It recurred on the thirtieth day “ to a 
greater extent;” when Mr. Brodie pro 
ceeded to tie the vessel higher up. A more 
unpromising attempt could not have been 
made ; for the result of the prior operation 
showed clearly what was to be expected 
from tying the vessel again. Nothing 
could have justified it but the most urgent 
necessity; that is, continued dangerous 
hemorrhage after all attempts te check 
it had failed. But the loss of blood bere 
had been trifling, and the obvious mea- 
sure of compression does not appear to 
have been tried. A graduated compress 
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should have been placed over the wound, 
and the trunk of the artery, from the 
groin to the wound, should have been co- 
vered by another, These should have been 
bound firmly on (not quite so firmly as in 
the cases of poor Wheeler and Hammund) 
by a bandage from the toes to the grain. 
This is the treatment that would have been 
adopted in those hospitals of France and 
Germany, which are spoken of so con- 
temptuously by the iguorant coxcombs of 
St. George’s. Will it be believed, that Mr. 
Brodie thinks it would have been proper to 
am putate the thigh of this truly unfortunate 
patient! The opinion is distinctly stated 
in the last paragraph. The amputation 
must have been close to the body ; and this 
terrible mutilation is coolly proposed, in 
consequence of a hemorrhage, apparently 
not exceeding twelve ounces; and for 
which this scientific practitioner had not 
even tried the effect of simple compres- 
sion! Anticipating a decided objection, on 
the part of the patient, to amputation, 
Mr. Brodie contented himself with tying 
the artery higher up. The result was what 
might have been anticipated : bleeding oc- 
curred on the thirty-third day, and took 
place at intervals, during the following 
three weeks, when the welcome struke of 
death rescued this sufferer from the wards 
of St. George’s. The mode of his exit is 
most curiously worded :—the foot ‘* quite 
aumb ;” “ mortification, or something ana- 
logous to it (what is that?) as high as the 
knee ;” “the case more resembled dry gan- 
grene than true sphacelus."”” The affected 
tone and absurdity of these expressions are 
of little consequence, in comparison with 
the errors of treatment. 


Mr. Brodie applied his second ligature 
in a situation where failure was almost 
certain, even in an ordinary patient, and 
where it might have been predicted with 
the utinost confidence in such a case as this. 
Iu his clinical lecture, he said, that he 
should tie the trunk of the femoral artery 
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above the origin of the profunda; and he 
says, in this report, that he “ thought it 
advisable to tie the artery in thé groin.” 
It was found, however, after death, that 
the ligature “had been applied immedi- 
ately BELOW the giving off of the pra+ 
funda.” 


We do not know how far the region of 
the gfoin is held to extend at the Hospi- 
TAL or WonbdeERs, since this ligatare, which 
Mr. Brodie calls “ the ligature of the 
groin,” mttst have been full two inches 
below Poupart's ligament!! But the ana- 
toumical knowledge, and the pathological 
skill of this eminent operator, shine 
forth most brilliantly in his selection of 
the particular spot for the ligature, as his 
surgical judginent was most unequivocally 
displayed in his hasty resort to so desperate 
a measure, when prevented from what he 
would have preferred, that is, amputa- 
tion. English surgeons have boasted of 
their improvements in the surgery of the 
afteries; they have flattered themselves 
that their experimental and pathological 
researches had illustrated every point con- 
nected with the effects of ligatures, and 
fixed all the rules fur their application. 
Joues has ably shown (in his Inquiry into 
the Process of Nature, in suppressing 
Hemorrhage, &c.) how the operation 
of the ligature fails, when it is applied 
immediately beyond the origin of a 
collateral branch, the current of blood 
through such branch preventing the 
formation of a coagulum, that impor- 
taut auxiliary to the closure of the tied 
vessel. Hodgson has nut failed to no- 
tice a point of such consequence, and to 
deduce the vbvious practical caution. 
“ The formation of a plug, however, is not 
a constant occurrence ; and when an artery 
is tied close to a considerable ramification, 
it rarely takes place. Under such circum- 
stances, the recent adhesion is liable to 
be forced asunder by the impulse of the 
circulating blood,” “ The possibility of 
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hemorrhage, from the cause which I have 
now mentioned, points out the impropriety 
of tying an artery close to the origin of 
an important ramification,” pp. 210, 211. 

In utter disregard of such plain rules, 
which a pupil of twelve montlis standing 
ought to be well acquainted with, Mr. 
Brodie, places his ligature on the femoral 
tfunk, close to the origin of the profunda : 
thus selecting one of the very largest 
branches in the bedy, avd the trunk in 
which the origin of sich branch is the 
avwst easily determined, as if with the ex- 
press view of rendering his blunder more 
conspicuous; of convincing all the world, 
eithér that he is ubacquainted with this 
source of danger, or tou bungling an upe- 
rator to avoid it. Could our readers have 
believed that this persevering operator was 
not satisfied yet, and that he would have 
tried his luck a third time, we suppose iu 
amputation at the hip-joint, or tying the 
external iliac, if the patient would have 
consented? ‘* But the patient,” says this 
mild and placid surgeon, ‘‘ whose mind 
had suffered much from some family mis- 
fortunes, was desponding respecting him- 
self from the beginning, (never had un- 
fortunate wretch more reason for despair ! ) 
was, with difficulty, persuaded to submit 
to the application of the second ligature, 
and POSITIVELY REFUSED To UNDEKGO 
ANY OTHER OPERATION AFTERWARDS”!!! 
It is a pity that he did not come to this 
resolution at an earlier period. 


The dissection is described in a style 
quite worthy of the previous history; 
* the body was attenuated.” Three months 
residence in St. George’s, and two such 
clawings and mawlings by the Bars of that 
place account well enough for this. We 
only wonder that he had not, long before, 
been “ resolved into dew,” or ‘ vanished 
into thio air.” The vessel where it had 
been tied, “ was fairly destroyed by ul- 
ceration.” Fairly! Thatwedeny : foully, 
most foully, Both artery and vein were 
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obliterated, and converted into s liga- 
mentous undistinguishable mass.” Indeed! 
What genius, then, distinguished it? Or, 
perhaps, this great physiologist and lucid 
writer, has discovered the secret of describ- 
ing ‘ undistinguishabie’ masses.. Let 
lite Benjamin ask the Middlesex owl 
what effect this obliteration of the vein 
would produce on the parts below; whe- 
ther it would cause ‘‘ tallowy whiteness,” 
a “ numb” state, or “ something very 
analogous to mortification.” Let him also 
inquire of a brace of other ov. ls, Jemmy 
Johustone, and Five-pound Roderick, whe- 
ther this obliteration proves that the vein 
was tied with the artery? “The great 
vessels passing to and from it (the aneu- 
rism) were obliterated, or, at least filled 
with coagulum.” The great vessels! a 
whole bundle of them, nodoubt. Odlite- 
rated vessels filled with coagulum! This 
admirable operator aud clear writer, makes 
no distinction between obliteration of a 
vessel and obliteration of its cavity. 
Could the rawest, even of the St, George’s 
tyros, surpass this specupen of care- 
lessness and confusion, which is thus 
complaceutly put forth by their teacher 
to prove the * partiality aud inaccu- 
racy of Tue Lancer?" This rare op- 
portunity of determining several interest- 
ing points respecting the state of the 
swelling, at such a period, both as to the 
containing and contained parts, seems tu 
have been wholly neglected. An incipient 
aneurismal tumour in the other ham, of 
which a minute dissection would have 
been most interesting in determining the 
controverted questions about the early 
state of this disease, was passed over with 
nearly as little ceremony. Where the 
immediate seat of disease, in a case pre- 
senting so many points of the greatest 
interest was thus superficially examined, 
we are prepared for the total neglect of all 
other investigations. The condition o/ 


the part and leg, which was apparently 





very curious, was not inquired into; the 
abdominal and thoracic viscera were not 
inspected, much less the contents of the 
head ; and not a thought seems to have 
been bestowed on the arterial system ge- 
nerally. 

If our readers should wonder why we 
take so much pains in exposing a piece of 
ignorance and folly, we answer, that we 
have selected this case as a fair specimen 
of the anatomical and pathological accu- 
racy, the surgical judgment, and the ope- 
rative skill of a contemptible knot, who 
pride themselves on their birth, science, 
and purity—fancy themselves at the head 
of the profession; and, in conjunction 
with the Scorcu puss, or Jemmies and 
Ropericks, appear to look down with 
supreme contempt ou the body of GENERAL 
PRACTITIONERS. Jemmy may deny this 
in his fas.; and Roderick through the 
mouth of Sir James Scarlett: but it will 
avail them nothing. We have the fatal 
truth from their own pens. They have 
written themselves down. 


Mr. Brodie will surely not be deemed 
an unfavourable specimen of the Bats ; 
and we have inserted his production at 
full length, that he may speak for himself. 
We shall conclude by reminding him of 
two circumstances in the natural history 
of these crawling, wriggling, and un- 
sightly creatures, which it will be well 
worth his while to ponder most atten- 
tively. Barts always commence their 
flight from an eminence (which they fre- 
quently gain bya filthy and tortuous 
course) ; starting on the wing with this 
advantage, they may go on very well, but 
once fairly bring them to the ground, they 
rise no more ! 
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EXCERPTA QUEDAM EX EPISTOLIS 
AMICORUM. 


We have always thought that the dexteri- 
ty of the Surcgon, and the judicious ma- 
nagement of the patient, before and after 
the operation, were circumstances of far 
more consequence in Lirnoromy, than the 
particular kind or form of instrument ; and 
we have already illustrated this point, by 
referring to the greater success of Mr. 
Green with the gorget, than that of Mr. 
Key with the straight staff and scalpel. 
We have since made inquiry into the result 
of the operations performed at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, by Mr. Lawnence, who 
has employed almost invariably Blizard’s 
knife. We find that Ma. Lawrence has 
lost only one patient out of between rorty- 
Five and rirry cases, and that the fatal 
case was one of a miserable, emaciated being, 
so worn out by long suffering and other ill- 
ness, that success was next to an impossi- 
bility. Mr. J.Duxx, of Scarborough, has 
favoured us with an account of a case, in 
which he recently employed the straight 
staff, in an adult, with complete satisfaction 
and success. The length of the calculus 
was two inches and a quarter, short diame- 
ter one inch and a half; weight, two ounces 
within four grains, and of the mulberry 
kind. The stone was extracted without 
difficulty, and the patient speedily re- 
covered. 


Mr. Freip, of Rotherhithe, has commu- 
nicated the particulars of a case of fungoid 
disease of the mamma, in which amputation 
was performed. The patient was 40 years 
of age, had borne children, and had not 
ceased to menstruate: her general health 
was tolerably good. The breast had at- 
tained an enormous size, measuring twenty 
nine inches in circumference at its base, 
and, after removal, was found to weigh up- 
wards of ten pounds. The swelling had ex- 


isted eleven years, but, during the last 
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eighteen months only, had assumed a malig- 
nantaspect. The operation was performed 
on the 7th of November, and on the 3d of 
January, the date of Mr. Field’s communi- 
cation, the wound had nearly healed, and 
the patient was in good health. 

Taking iuto consideration the lengthened 
period in which the swelling of the breast 
had been forming, and contrasting this with 
its rapid progress at last, it would seem 
that the disease was of a simple kind in the 
first instance, (chronic enlargement,) and 
that, subsequently taking on a specific action, 
it assumed a malignant character. 

The management of the case is highly 
creditable to Mr. Field. 


Mr. Merry, of Hunter Street, Bruns- 
wick Square, has furnished us with the 
notes of a fatal case of tetanus. 

The subject of the disease was a thin 
man, 30 years of age, and the symptoms 
were manifested on the evening of the se- 
cond day, after he had been crushed be- 
tween a wall and the wheel of a cart, but 
without any palpable injury. When first 
seen by Mr. Merry, on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, there was no affection of the mus- 
cular system, except about the jaw: the 
pulse was upwards of 100, hard, and con- 
tracted. Blood was taken from the arm to 
the amount of twenty-four ounces, when 
syncope was induced ; doses of jalap and 
calomel were exhibited, until several eva- 
cuations, of an offensive nature, were ob- 
tained. On the same evening, thirty ounces 
of hlood were abstracted, and with so much 
relief, that the tongue admitted of protru- 
sion to the extent of an inch and a half. 
Seven grains of calomel, with half a grain 
of opium, were now directed to be taken 
every four hours. On the following day 
the symptoms were greatly aggravated, the 
disease having, in fact, become general ; 
two grains of superacetate of lead, and a 
like quantity of opium, were given every 
three hours, after emptying the bowels by 
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means of pargative enemets. In addi- 
tion, two drachms of mercurial ointment 
were rubbed over the spine every two 
hours. In the evening, sixteen ounces of 
blood were taken fromthe arm, « tobecco 
injection administered, end also clysters of 
laudanum. The disease, however, held an 
uncontralled course, and the patient died 
early on the morning of the 13th. 

An examination was made 36 hours after 
death. There was not the least trace of 
disease observable in the brain or its cover- 
ings: the spinal envelopes were unusually 
vascular, but this, Mr. Merry thinks, might 
have arisen from their dependent sitietion. 
A portion of the ileum, about six inches 
from its termination, was of a deep purple 
colour, apd its mucous surface was studded 
with minute specks; the whole of the in- 
testines were of a darkish colour, and the 
mesenteric glands were much enlarged, 
although apparently got altered ia struc- 
ture. 

The principal points of interest in this 
case are, its rapidly fatal termigation, and 
the singular fact of the disease occurring 
after a contusion of the body, without any 
wound or manifest injury. It proves also, 
unfortunately, of how little avail our reme- 
dial means are in this disease, aud the dis- 
section, as heretofore, throws no light on 
the ratio symptomatum. 


Mr. W. Jones, of Lutterworth, has trans- 
mitted the details of a case of fracture of 
the skull, exceedingly interesting ia a meral, 
as well as surgical point of view. The petient, 
according to Mr, Jones’s statement, be- 
coming “ much cleverer” than he was be- 
fore the accident. 

He was a jad 17 years of age, and the ac- 
cident otcurred from the whee] of a wagon 
having passed over the head, The right pa- 
rietal and temporal bones were much frac- 
tured, the integuments greatly torn, and part 
of the substance of the brain forced out. 
There were all the symptoms of compres- 


LOSS OF BRAIN FOLLOWED BY INCREASE OF MIND. 


sion, which ceased on the removal of several 
portions of bone by means of the elevator : 
five or six pieces had been driven into the 
substance of the brain. Under strict anti- 
phlogistic treatment, the lad entirely reco- 
vered, and Mr, Jones remarks, that he “ had 
lost sight of him” for five or six years, when 
he accidentally met the mother, who in- 
formed Mr. Jones, that, previously to his 
taking out » part of her son’s brains, the lad 
was never free from headach, and that he 
was so stupid, he could scarcely recollect any 
thing ; but that since the operation he had 
been entirely free from headach, and had 
become ‘* as sharp as a briar!” 

It would seem from this case, that e re- 
dundancy of brain is equally unfavourable to 
the development of mental manifestations 
as a lack of it. We almost fear, that in 
making this case public, some numskull, 
fancying he has a superfiuity of cerebral 
substance, may be induced to try the expe- 
riment of crushing his cranium, 

Mr. Jones also relates an instance of suc- 
cessful recovery from severe wound of the 
foot by an axe, in which the four innermost 
metatarsal bones were divided, as well as 
all the soft parts; the tendons and meta- 
tarsal bone of the little toe being, in fact, 
the only parts remaining entire. Mr. Jones 
affirms that the patient was cured, and has 
perfect use of the foot. 


A Correspondent, who subscribes himself 
* F.,” and dates from St. Thomas’s Hospi- 
tal, suggests, that in the cases of suffaca- 
tion from foul air, reported in the 227th 
Number of this Journal, the chloride of 
lime would have been efficacious, He 
observes, that M. Labarraque has employed 
it most successfully in cases of asphyxia, 
arising from the foul air of sewers, and that 
the mode in which he edministered it, was 
** by bathing the nostrils of the patient, and 
inducing the inepiration of the chlorine ges 
in solution ; to which may be safely added, 0 
‘warm injection of chloride af soda.” 








WOUNDS OF ARTERKIES.{FRACTURED CRANIUM. 


Ta reply to * T. A.,” who writes on the’ 
subject of Dr. James Johnstone's inconsist- | 
encies, we may observe, that if we were to, 
encumber our pages with accounts of that 
individual's absurdities, we must exclude all 
other matter. T. A. may rest assured, that 
the editor of the late Quarterly—to adopt a 
familiar phrase, “ is on his lest legs.” The 
appearance of vesicule (fascieuli the poor man 
calls them) is a clear indication of gangrene 
having commenced, and considered in con- 
nexion with the feeble state of his cireula- 
tion, is undoubtedly the precursor of a speedy 
termination. His * dying speech and con- 
fession” have been already privately circu- 
lated amongst his friends. Peace to his 
manes. 


The observations of “ H, R. 8.” on the 
cellular tissue are correct, but they are 
commen place ,—** lippis et tansoribus natum.” 


Dr. Simpson has adduced some remarks 
on the treatment of wounded arteries, in 
teference to Mr. Green’s clinical observa- 
tions upon the subject, published ia No, 
222 of this Jouraal, Dr, Simpson is of 
Opinion, that the operation of tying the main 
arterial trunk of a limb is objectionable, and 
thinks that pressure upon the bleeding ves- 
sel “ is the best, and most advisable prac- 
tice.” In illustration, he mentions the case 
of a boy who wounded the posterior tibial 
artery with a sickle, and where the hemor- 
rhage was readily restrained by pressure. 
Dr. Simpson recommends sponge es 8 com- 
press, “using it as dry as possible,” on 
which circumstance he places much stress, 
observing, that if a piece of wet sponge be 
laid upon the bleeding vessel, a capillary 
action goes on. 


A Correspondent, who writes from North 
Wales, and subscribes himself Ivrwerth, re- 
lates an instructive case of extensive com- 
pound fractare of the cranium, unattended 
by symptoms of compression. The opera- 
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tion of trephining was not hed recourse to, 
and the patient did well. Our correspond- 
ent commenees with some prefatory remarks 
on two cases of a similar nature, which 
ocourred at St. Thomes's Hospital under 
Mr. Travers, an account of which were pub- 
lished in Tne Lancer of Dee. @2, It will 
be remembered, that the rule expressed on 
this point by Sir A. Cooper, viz. that in all 
cases of compound fracture of the skull, 
with depression, the bene should be ele- 
vated, was acted upon by Mr. Travers, and 
the patients died. ‘The case, with the com- 
ments, would have been valuable, had a real 
name been attached to the paper. We must 
here, once for all, inform our friends, that 
we will not insert papers, unless the name 
and residence of the correspondent be 
affixed. 


On the subject of midwifery, we have the 
following communications :— 

Mr. Georce Krve, of Bath, reports a 
ease which is strikingly illustrative of the 
powers of the ergot of rye. The patient 
had a tedious labour, attended with profuse 
flooding, prior to the expulsion of the fetus : 
pulsation could not be distinguished in the 
chord, and the uterus had ceased to con- 
tract, when an infusion of the ergot of rye 
was administered. In about an hour and 
an half the uterus began to act, and the 
woman was speedily delivered of a dead 
child. 


The paper entitled “ Case exemplifying 
the insufficiency of Midwives,” if true, is 
worthy of notice, but, as it is anonymous, 
we cannot give it a place. 


Mr, Warren Jamas, of West Bromwich, 
in @ paper on ‘ the employment of internal 
pressure in uterine hemorrhage,” relates 
an interesting case, indirectly confirming 
the ntility ef this plan of treatment, end, 
ae he conceives, militating strongly against 
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the practice taught by Dr. D. Davis, of 
plugging the vagina. In the case related 
by Mr. James, (abortion in the sixth 
mouth,) the foetus having been expelled, a 
natural plug was formed by the placenta, in 
the vagina ; yet, internal hemorrhage had 
gone on to such an extent, that the uterus was 
was tlistended to the full size, it had attained 
previously to the miscarriage. Mr. James is 
of opinion, that uterine hemorrhage may be 
suppressed by internal compression of the 
abdominal aorta through the uterus ; he as- 
serts that this is readily practicable with the 
hand; giving the particulars of a case in 
which he had recourse to this plan, suc- 
cessfully. 


The Dressers v. the Demonstrators of St. 
Thomas's Hospital —On the subject of the 
schism existing between these parties, with 
respect to the right of conducting post- 
mortem examinations, we have at least 
a dozen letters lying before us. It seems 
that it has been, from time immemorial, 
the custom at this Hospital, that the 
dressers of the respective surgeons should 
conduet the post-mortem examinations : 
of late, however, under the pretert of bene- 
fitting the students, by conducting the in- 
spections with more regularity, the right 
has been transferred to the demonstrators, 
Mr. Macmurdo and Mr. Solly. 

We are decidedly of opinion, that this is 
an act of gross injustice towards the 
dressers, and we are heartily glad to find, that 
they have treated the affair in a spirited 
manner. The plea, in virtue of which the 
change has taken place, is mere bagatelle ; 
for we know too well the nature of treasury 
influence, to suppose that anxiety for the 
welfare of the pupil has had any share in 
determining the arrangement. We would 
ask—who are so properly qualified for un- 
dertaking the post-mortem examination, as 
the persons who have had charge of the 
ease during life, and have watched the 


be credited, that the dressers of St. Thomas’s 
are, as a Mr. T. Smith affirms in a letter on 
this subject, incompetent to the examina- 
tion of a body? We deny the assertion: a 
solitary jolterhead or two, we admit, may 
perchance exist, the laughing-stocks of the 
pupils, and the disgrace of the surgeon who 
has accepted them to fill an important situa- 
tion, Again, if the interests of the pupil 
are held so much at heart, how does it 
happen that the surgeons stand as mere 
ciphers in this affair? We would say, in 
conclusion on this subject,—Let the post- 
mortem examinations be regularly con- 
ducted, and due notice of them be given to 
the pupils, who should be provided with 
ample accommodation for viewing the parts ; 
and Jet adresser be required, in the examina- 
tion of each case, to demonstrate the morbid 
appearances to the assembled students. 
There certainly have been, we must con- 
fess, great irregularities in the manner of 
carrying on the post-mortem inspections at 
this Hospital, but we believe that it has 
only arisen from a want of some determinate 
and fixed rules. The dressers are fully com- 
petent to the task, and are willing to fall in 
with any arrangement which may be consi- 
dered beneficial to their fellow students. 


The “ Pupil of St. George's Hospital” must 
have perceived, since his letter was written, 
that we have done ample justice to Mr. 
Keate’s ‘‘ bombastic nonsense,”’ in Mac- 
leod’s Excrescence. He will write no more 
letters about Tur Lancer; hard swearing, 
it would seem, is not confined to the pur- 
lieus of the Old Bailey. 

With respect to Mr. Keate’s conduct to- 
wards a pupil, whom he thought proper to 
suspect of being our reporter, we are glad 
to find that the gentleman in question spirit- 
edly compelled him to apologise. 





[Other Correspondents in our next.) 





disease throughout its course? Is it to 











